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THE TWO INFALLIBILITIES. 


LS RUSSELL will preside on the " of the ensuing 
Session at a great Protestant meeting for the purpose 
of expressing sympathy with the German Enreror in his 


contest with the Porz and the Roman Catholic clergy. It | 
is an arduous task to decide between two conflicting claims | 


to infallibility. On one side the Pore asserts his jurisdic- 
tion over all baptized persons; and on the other Lord 
Russewt is the acknowledged representative and prophet 
of civil and religious liberty. Only a benighted Papist 
would venture on the heresy of doubting whether the pro- 

meeting will be consistent with Magna Charta, the 
Bill of Rights, the speeches of Lord Somers and Mr. Fox, 
and the Act of Settlement. Even if the authority of Lord 


Russet were not in itself conclusive, he reminds Sir GrorGe 


Bowyer that. the Whigs have, like the Romish Saints, an 
accumulated capital of supererogatory merit on which théy 


can draw in favour of the German Emperor or of any other | 


elient who. may be entitled to their patronage. “ You 
“ seem,” says Lord RussELL, in answerto the remonstrance 
of his Catholic correspoadetit, “to forget the part the 
“Whigs took-im Temedying your legitimate grievances.” 
Having: fifty years ago supported Catholic Emancipation, 
Lord Russet. may set off early tolerance against his 
present leaning to persecution. As in the case of his 
venerable rival, there is some difficulty in distinguishing 
doctrines proclaimed ew cathedré from those which need 
not be imapligitly, accepted as articles of faith. To the 
unassisted it would seem that two of Lord RussgL1’s 
propositions are at first sight inconsistent. ‘‘ The autonomy 
“of Ireland is asserted at Rome. [I decline the Popn’s 
“rule over Ireland.” Even the Pore would hesitate to 
affirm in the same breath both that Ireland had no external 
ruler, and that he was himself the foreign ruler of Ireland; 
and indeed he might add that he had never made either of 
the assertions which Lord Russet denies. Even the po- 
tentate who is to receive the unnecessary support of the 
meeting at Exeter Hall might profanely object that he is 
not Emperor of Germany, but Emperor in Germany, or, 
according to English idiom, German Emperor. The great 
Whig Pontiff would reply to both Pore and Emperor that 
his infallibility extends to facts as well as to articles of 
political faith. The Jansenists were excommunicated, not 
for holding the doctrines of their supposed founder, but for 
maintaining, in contradiction to a Pontifical Bull, that 
JANSEN had never affirmed the doctrine which was declared 
to be heretical. It is necessary to believe that Pius IX. has 
described Ireland as independent, and as wholly dependent 
on Rome. It would be irreverent to enter on the further 
inquiry whether the relations between the Holy See and 
Ireland have been in any manner affected by the decrees 
of the Vatican Council. When the Whigs were engaged 
in redressing the legitimate grievances of the Catholics, it 
was considered a proof of Tory bigotry to refer to Papal 
claims of supremacy in Ireland. 

If Sir Gzorce Bowyer were not politically and re- 
ligiously schismatic, there might be some force in his con- 


tention that the German measures of legislation would “for | 
public man and every | 


“ this country be rejected by eve 


“ party, and be received in the House of Commons with 


“ contempt and derision.” It is neither necessary nor use- 


ful to express an opinion on the expediency of Prince 
Bismarcx’s domestic policy. It may be that the suppres- 
sion of ecclesiastical independence is essential to the safety 
and integrity of an Empire which is undoubtedly re- 
with jealousy and disfavour at the Vatican. 

ir Grorce Bowyer observes, the English realm has 
nothing to do with the proceedings which he describes as 


| measures of persecution. “Prince Bismarck does not 
“want your | Lord Russet.’s] sympathy, and he will be 
“amused and laugh at the applause of English Liberais.” 
| The distinction between temporal and spiritual affairs is 
_not perpetual nor universal. There are occasions when it 
is necessary to deal with religious dissidents as political 
malcontents ; but in England the indifference of the State 
| to religious dogmas has long since been admitted. Sir G. 
| Bowyer forgets the histories of Bohemia, of Spain, and of 
France, when he asserts that force has never ultimately 
_ triumphed over religious opinion; but the English nation 
has not the slightest inclination to make or to revive the 
/ experiment of persecution. If it were possible to believe 
| that Lord Russe. was mistaken, Sir G. Bowyer might have 
some ground for suggesting that “an Anglo-German No- 
“ Popery movement would be very unjust to Heer 
Masesty’s Catholic subjects, and injurious to the 
*“* peace and welfare of the country.” It may be perfectly 
true that, as Lord Russet complains, “the Roman Catholic 
“Church disclaims equality, and will be satisfied with 
“nothing but ascendency”; but when Prince Bismarck 
and Lord Russet have done their best or their worst, the 
claim of ascendency, whatever it may mean, will not be 
modified or withdrawn. The only justification of Prince 
Bismarck’s measures, if they are to be judged by an English 
standard, must be derived from the fact that he is dealing 
with an Established Church, and Lord RusssLt abandons 
his only tenable ground when he identifies the pretensions 
of Rome in Ireland with the grievances of the German 
Catholic Church. It must be admitted that he is perfectly 
consistent with the policy of the Duruam letter and of the 
Ecclesiastical Titles Bill. In 1851, as in 1873, it seemed 
intolerable to the typical Whig that the ecclesiastical pre- 
tensions of the Catholic hierarchy should exceed their legal 
powers. The consequence was an abortive Bill which was 
silently repealed by Parliament after it had remained inopera- 
tive, except as an offence and provocation, for twenty years. 
There is perhaps still time to enlarge the scope of tlic 
resolutions which will be at Lord RussEL.’s meeting. 
As Mr. Max Mirzer has recently stated, there are other 
proselytizing Churches in the world besides the Roman 
Catholic. ‘The Granp Lama is perhaps too remote to create 
alarm in the minds of English Protestants, but the Sultan 
of Turkey professes to inherit the prerogatives of the 
Caliphs, who were bound to offer infidels the peremptory 
alternative of conversion, of death, or of paymient of tribute. 
Lord Russe. indignantly denounces the ascendency of the 
Pore over baptized persons, “and therefore including our 
“ Queen, the Prince of Wags, and our bishops and clergy.” 
He would scarcely regard with greater complacency the 
subordination of the QuEEN and the bishops to the modern 
Commanver of the Farrarcyt. Sir Georce Bowyer truly 
remarks that every bishop of the Established Church makes 
the same claim within his diocese, and every clergyman 
within his parish. Nonconformists are sometimes impatient 
of the pretence, though it does them no practical harm. 
Ordinary Protestants pursue their business and their plea- 


As’ 


sures without ever remembering that the Giant Pops, who 
had beeome a phantom even in the days of the Pilgrim’s 
Progress, still affects to stop their way. The promoters of 
the No-Popery meeting, if they cannot emulate the indiffer- 
ence of their countrymen, might be expected to remember 
that in protesting against Romish ascendency they are 
simply beating the air. Not a single phrase of vituperative 
bombast will be retrenched in future Allocutions or Ency- 
clicals because equally empty language of defiance may be 
used at Exeter Hall. 

A conflict of bad between Earl Russe. and the 
_ Porz might be watched witha mere feeling of compas- 
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sionate amusement; but a wanton revival of No-Popery 
agitation will furnish new weapons to Irish demagogues, 
and quicken the chronic discontent of the Roman Catholic 
clergy. The Ecclesiastical Titles Bill was from the first a 
dead letter in respect of its legal effect ; but it nevertheless 
supplied a pretext for disaffection and clamour from the day 
on which it passed to the time of its repeal. Englishmen will 
make every allowance for Lord Russpit; but in Ireland he 
will be represented as the organ of English Liberal opinion. 
It is absurd to grudge the Pore any satisfaction which he 
may derive from a mystical claim to the allegiance of bap- 
tized or unbaptized persons. His adherents have long since 
abandoned all attempts to enforce his claims on the United 
Kingdom ; and wordy pretensions are wholly innocuous. 
As Lord answers Sir Georce Bowyer’s temperate 
remonstrance by a reference to his former services to the 
Catholics, it would be useless to appeal further to his pru- 
dence and moderation. It may not be too late to express 
a hope that no other politician and no ecclesiastic holding 
a responsible position will be guilty of the impertinence of 
interfering in German affairs, or of the mischievous rash- 
ness of providing an excuse for Irish disafiection. Mr. 
WHuaLtey might appropriately move .or second the resolu- 
tions which will be proposed at the meeting. That a veteran 
statesman of high rank should make himself ridiculous is 
a melancholy and unavoidable accident. It is not necessary 
that others should render his miscarriage more conspicuous 
by following his example. 


COUNT DARU’S REPORT. 


T is long since a document has been issued in France so 
full of instruction, both with regard to the past and the 
present, as the Report which Count Darv has presented on 
behalf of the Commission charged to inquire into the 
history of France from the fall of the Emrrror to the 
capitulation of Paris. It contains much that explains not 
only what took place three years ago, but much of what is 
going on now—the attitude of parties to each other, the 
grievances they complain of, and the fears they entertain. 
The Report is drawn up with much moderation and good 
sense, and is as fair as any judgment on history so recent 
could be expected to be. Its general purport is to show 
that the Government of the 4th of September, being the fruit 
of a revolutionary movement, and coming into existence in 
defiance of the law, was from its outset tainted with the 
faults and weaknesses, not to say the vices, of its origin. 
The Revolution of the 4th of September was not premedi- 
tated by those who formed the new Government, and 
was really due to the agency of the leaders of the 
faction which ultimately set up the Commune. The 
only witness who acknowledged that he had contributed 
to bring it about was Count Kérarry, who, the day before 
the outbreak took place, actually offered the post of Minister 
of War to General Le FiO. Junes Favre, Picarp, and 
Gambetta all asserted that they knew nothing of it before- 
hand, and suffered themselves to be placed at the head of a 
Government which did neither more nor less than invent 
itself, mainly because they feared lest, if no one took the 
responsibility of giving a safe direction to the violence of 
the mob, there might be a frightful reign of licence which 
would expose the deputies attending the Corps Législatif 
to serious danger, and make impossible any effective resist- 
ance of Paris to the advancing enemy. Trocuu was in- 
duced to join the new Government on two conditions, one 
of which was that Gop, the family, and property should 
be respected ; and the other, that he should be named 
President of the Council of the Government; and, having 
obtained the consent of those who were constituting them- 
selves his colleagues, he proceeded to make an official 
call on General Patikao—a piece of politeness cal- 
culated, as Count Darvu remarks, to astonish the object 
of Trocuv’s ceremonious respect. Meantime Gamserta had 
with his usual energy seized on the office of Minister of the 
Interior, and telegraphed to all the prefects the imaginary 
fact that the déchéance of the Empire had been voted by the 
Corps Législatif. It had been the intention of those who 
had seized on power that Picarp should be the Minister of 
the Interior, and when the nine members of the Govern- 
ment met on the night of the 4th to settle the distribution 
of offices, a very significant contest arose as to which of the 
two claimants of the all-important Ministry of the Interior 
should be recognized. By a majority of one voice the deci- 
sion was made in favour of Gamberra, principally because 
he had already issued his telegram, and to replace him by 


another Minister would be taken to show discord or hesita- 
tion among the new governors of France. But the issue 
was a most serious one ; for PicarD represented that section 
of the new Government, to which Trocuu and Jutes Favre 
also belonged, which held that the Government should be 
really a Government of National Defence, and no more; 
while Gambetta represented the section which held that the 
Government had not one, but two objects, to serve—to beat 
the Prussians, and to impose a Republic on France in the 
name of Paris. 


It was owing to the ascendency of Gauberra that from 
the outset everything was done to avoid connecting the 
new Government with the institutions of the country as 
lately existing, to insist on the Republic as a new beginning, 
and to treat France, apart from Paris, as a mere mass of 
force to be manipulated for the benefit of a party. Count 
Darv does justice to the sincerity of Gamperra’s conviction 
that the institution of the Republic and the levy of the 
people in mass were the only effectual means of beating 
the Germans; but he says, with incontestable truth, that all 
the action of the Government was inspired by the same 
idea, and that resistance to Gawpetra or dissension from 
his policy never succeeded in altering the essential character 


of the Government. Thus the new rulers of France fixed 
the seat of government at Paris, in a besieged city without 

means of communication with the interior, because Paris, 
although absurd as a seat of government, was really the 
seat, and the only seat, of the Revolution. Gamperrra, in 
the same way, opposed the project of calling together a new 
_Assembly. The more Conservative members of the Govern- 
' ment had always an uneasy feeling that they were not dealing 
quite fairly with France, and that the want of any authority 
representing the nation constituted a most serious obstacle 
| to success in negotiations with the enemy. But Gamperra 
| never allowed them to do more than offer feeble and 
| wavering suggestions; and when the news reached Paris 
that the Tours delegates had actually ventured on their 
own authority to order elections to be held, he immediately 
persuaded his colleagues to give him extraordinary powers, 
left Paris in a balloon, and on his arrival at Tours revoked the 
decree for the elections, and, shortly after nominating himself 
Minister for War as well as of the Interior, became Dic- 
tator of France outside Paris. He had, while still in Paris, 
nominated eighty-nine Prefects in a day, and changed the 
staff in the office of the Interior until it had assumed a 
sufficiently revolutionary complexion. He had now full 
opportunity of trying his experiments of crushing what he 
believed to be the standing conspiracy of Legitimists and 
Clericals against the country, and of seeing what a levy in 
mass could do. With his proceedings his adversaries con- 
trast their own. The graver Liberals of the Assembly 
were so apprehensive of the consequences of setting 
up a Government without a show of legality that 
M. Grévy went late on the afternoon of the Fourth to 
the Hotel de Ville to see whether it could not be arranged 
that the new Government should take its commission from 
the Assembly and seem to be acting with its sanction. But 
it was too late; the Ministry had been proclaimed and had 
issued in its own name an address to the people. It is in- 
teresting, by the by, to hear how they manage these things 
in France. It appears to be, according to Count Dart, the 
traditional usage that when a revolution breaks out the 
gentlemen who propose to profit by it hurry into an up- 
stairs room and write their names on little bits of paper, 
which they roll up and throw down to the mob outside. 
As the little rolls are picked up, they are opened, the names 
are read out, and a shout is given, and this process is termed 
nomination by acclamation of the people. As this cere- 
mony had been successfully gone through before M. Grévy 
arrived, M. Turers advised all the deputies in communica- 
tien with him to go quietly to their homes in the provinces, 
to do all they could for their country, and to fight under 
| the new Government rather than not fight at all. What 
, the members of the present Assembly opposed to Gam- 
| BETTA say is that they acted on this sensible advice, 
that they thought of France and not of their party, 
‘and made the best resistance they could, although 

they had to range themselves under a dictator who 

was filled with a fanatical party spirit, and who 
| sacrificed thousands of his cduntrymen to his absurd 
| notions of the mode in which a successful war ought to be 
| eonducted. They wished for a legal continuity of the 

Government, for the submission of civilians to generals as 
guides in war, and for an Assembly which should represent 
| France. He, as he himself said, claimed to govern France 
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after his own fashion, because he was inspired with the 
sentiments of Paris, and he audaciously seized on every 
means of power that came to hand, simply that the senti- 
ments of Paris might prevail. 

If we were called on to do justice to GamBETTa, we 
might question whether Count Daru judges this black 
sheep quite fairly. Not that anything which the Report 
says is untrue or tainted with partiality; but Count 
Daru always assumes that such efforts as were made to 
raise new armies and send them against the Germans 
would have been made if the authority of Tours had been 
in the hands not of Gamserra, but of an Assembly elected 
suddenly in war time with many departments invaded, and 
Paris cut off from the rest of the country. This is by no 
means a safe assumption. It is also to be noticed that 
GamBETTA gave a real impulse to Republicanism in France, 
and that, as election after election has recently shown, he 
was appealing to a much less factitious feeling than was 
commonly supposed at the time. But it is not with the 
verdict which history will pronounce on GamperrTa that we 
are now concerned. It is because this Report throws so 
much light on the sentiments with which the more sensible 
members of the Right are animated that it is important for 
the study of current politics. They think that their case 
is complete against and against like 
who consent to act with him. They hold it it is he who 
broke with legality, placed a party before his country, stifled 
the voice of France, disappointed the hopes of those who were 
willing to fight at any cost, and made an earlier anda 
better peace impossible. In point of arbitrary measures for 
the benefit of a party, they are now doing exactly what he 
did; but then they say that he did it first, and that they 
must beat him and his friends with the weapons he used. 
Such a course seems to outsiders at once unpatriotic and 
foolish, but some allowance must be made for men who 
lately smarted under the evils they are now inflicting. 
But that he was tyrannous and fanatical, and spoilt the 
chances of the war, is not all that they have to say 
against Gambetta. They say of him what they say of 
the whole Government of the 4th September—that the main 
responsibility for the insurrection of the Commune must 
be cast on him and them. This is, we think, fully proved 
by the Report. The Revolution of the 4th of September 
was really the work of the leaders of the Commune, and 
these leaders never ceased to try first to control, and then 
to supplant, the Government they had called into being. 
The members of the Government never really dared to 
resist their secret masters. They were always afraid of 
them, always ready to excuse them, and never ready to 
repress them. Even after the scandalous affair of the 31st 
of October, when the members of the Government were for 
some hours in the hands of the Communists, and when 
some of the principal Ministers were kept for hours 
in mpmentary expectation of death, the Government did 
not dare to punish the authors of the conspiracy, or 
even, after they had been arrested, to keep them in con- 
finement ; and yet the ease with which the outbreak was 
suppressed as soon as some firmness had been shown 
proved that the Commune might have been crushed in its 
germ without there being any reason to apprehend that an 
internal struggle would be excited that would have inter- 
fered with the defence of the city. For the culpable weak- 
ness thus exhibited Trocuv is chiefly to blame ; but all the 
Ministry must share the reproach, and that it was the 
parent of the Commune will always be the greatest demerit 
of the Government of the 4th September in the eyes of 
Frenchmen. 


THE FEDERATION OF EMPLOYERS. 


6 oy expediency of establishing a “ National Federation | 


“of Associated Employers of Labour” is doubtful, 
although the reasons which may be urged for trying the 
experiment are obvious and plausible. It is perhaps not a 
sufficient objection to the plan that it virtually recognizes 
the propriety of the combinations which it is intended to 
counterbalance. Since Trade Unions have been long esta- 
blished, and as they involve no violation of the law, it is a 
waste of time to continue the controversy as to their econo- 
mic utility. A large minority of skilled workmen believe 
that the organization is beneficial ; and in some parts of the 
country the agricultural labourers have lately been per- 
suaded to form Unions of their own. The eulogists 
of Trade Unions are biassed by political consider- 
ations; and some of them may be suspected of a desire to 


court popularity with a class which has lately mcreased its 
electoral power. With few exceptions employers dislike and 
resent the influence of the Unions and their managers over 
the workmen; and although in some districts, and in cer- 
tain trades, it has been found necessary or convenient to 
negotiate with the Councils which administer the affairs 
of the Unions, there is probably not a single manufacturer 
or large tradesman in the kingdom who would not rejoice at 
the collapse of the system. Even if the rates of wages were 
alone in question, the pressure placed on employers by the 
Unions would cause much annoyance ; but the interference 
of strangers with the hours and the other conditions of 
labour, and their efforts to introduce an artificial uniformity 
of work and of pay, are still more vexatious and irritating. 
The wild theories of the demagogues who enjoy the confi- 
dence of the artisans as to the relations of capital and labour 
are well calculated to cause alarm. It would be surprising 
if plans for resisting the Trade Unions were not from time 
to time proposed ; but there are grave practical considera- 
tions which have hitherto induced prudent capitalists to 
hesitate before resorting to a mode of defence which will 
be understood by the Trade Unions as a declaration of 
hostility. Experience has shown that large numbers 
and approximate equality of condition facilitate com- 
bination. A few intelligent mine-owners or iron- 
masters include among them more elements of dis- 
union than tens of thousands of the workmen whom they 
employ. Intelligence and wealth tend to promote an inde- 
pendence which is scarcely compatible with discipline ; and 
it sometimes happens, as in the case of the South Wales 
strike at the beginning of the present year, that an em- 
ployer is compelled to choose between ruin to himself and 
loyal adherence to his neighbours who are engaged in the 
same business. The currency of a single large contract may 
render submission to the demands of malcontent workmen 
the only mode of escaping bankruptcy. 

If difficulties are found in the maintenance of combined 
resistance in a single trade, more complicated embarrass- 
ments will arise if the whole body of employers undertake 
to render one another mutual aid. It is scarcely possible 
that Lancashire cotton-spinners should be able to form a 
judgment of the merits of a dispute in the mineral business 
of Northumberland or of Wales. The institution of a 
general association of masters will draw closer the federal 
relations which already exist among the different Trade 
Unions; and it is possible that a strike might be organized 
at Manchester in support of a demand for higher wages 
at the other end of the kingdom. To a certain extent 
the workmen are justified in the assertion that organized 
union is more necessary to themselves than to the employers. 
In ordinary times capitalists engaged within the same 
district in any kind of business agree among themselves 
on matters of prices and of wages, although they have little 
power to control dissentients who may have special interests 
of their own. It is unnecessary, and perhaps undesirable, 
to substitute a permanent combination for temporary 
arrangements which are habitually made as occasion arises. 
A general federation of employers will be formidable in 
appearance, while it is not certain that it will be found 
practically efficient. ‘he cbjects which are said to be con- 
templated by the promoters of the scheme are too vague to 
justify a formal organization. The proposal to fight work- 
ing-men with their own weapons is little better than 
a figure’ of speech, unless it means that a common fund is 
to be raised by contribution to support employers in lock- 
outs and in resistance to strikes; and yet, for reasons which 
have been already stated, it would be neither just nor 
possible that a general body or council of capitalists should 
judge of the merits of every dispute as to wages or hours 
of work which may occur in any special trade. 

The purpose of securing to education, intelligence, and 
capital their fair share of influence in the constituencies is 
strictly political, and probably it comes too late. It would 
be highly inexpedient that the impending contests on 
extension of the franchise and on redistribution of 
electoral districts should be conducted by two antagonistic 
classes rather than by two political parties. Many of 
the eminent employers of labour who take part in the new 
Association are Liberals either of the moderate or of the 
extreme section of the party; and probably they will con- 
tinue to support the present Government even in the 
questionable attempt to give additional power to the 
working classes. In all recent schemes of reform, and 
especially in the plan of transferring the control of 
the county representation to the farm-labourers, i 
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is further from the intention of democratic politicians 
than to cultivate the smallest regard for education, in- 
telligence, or capital. It may perhaps be possible, for a 
time at least, to defeat the proposed deterioration of the con- 
stituency, but the proposal would acquire new popularity 
if it were resisted by associations of employers acting pro- 
fessedly in defence of their own interests. The true reasons 
for opposing similar measures have nothing to do with 
the regulation of wages, or with the other questions on 
which employers and workmen have come into collision. 
The law of conspiracy and the law of master and servant 
will perhaps be altered more or less largely in accordance 
with the demands of the Unions, and it is not desirable that 
the matter should be mixed up with questions relating to the 
suffrage. The Trade Unions have hitherto only occasionally 
adopted the suggestion of Mr. Bricnt that they should 
use their organization for political purposes. It is as well 
that no excuse for a noxious agitation should be furnished 
by the employers. One conclusive reason for not engaging 
in the struggle is that the masters would be outvoted by 
the men. Some of the promoters of the new Association 

considerable local influence, which depends on the 
maintenance of the distinction between politics and private 
business. 

Although manufacturers and traders may perhaps not be 
well advised in formally accepting the challenge of the 
Trade Unions, they are not to be blamed for discerning 
the dangers to which they are undoubtedly exposed. The 
arguments addressed to Mr. Lowe by the deputation of 
employers are the more seasonable because the advocates of 
the Trade Unions have of late conducted a one-sided con- 
troversy. It may be hoped that the Government will not 
sanction any change in the law which affixes penalties to 
the ordinary modes of persecution by Trade Unions. The 
agitators who insist that combined workmen shall only be 
subject to the provisions of the ordinary criminal law well 
know that the modes of oppression which are now pro- 
hibited are exclusively practised by Unionists. Some of 
the members of the deputation properly reminded Mr. Lowe 
that the present law is necessary for the protection not only of 
masters, but of non-Unionist workmen, who probably form 
a majority of the whole body. In dealing with trade 
legislation the Association of Employers may probably 
exercise a useful influence. If the members can 
in their combined capacity do little directly for the 
defence of intelligence, education, and capital, they 
may at least, within their several spheres of influence, 
discountenance on all occasions the revolutionary spirit. 
There are industrial capitalists who listen with com- 
placency to newfangled projects for transferring the pro- 
perty in land from the present owners to the occupiers, 
or of subjecting the land to special taxation on some falla- 
cious pretext. The agitators affect to discover in land some 
peculiar quality which exceptionally fits it for spoliation ; but 
those who have invested their money in mines or manu- 
factories may be well assured that their rights will be 
exposed to imminent danger when property once ceases to 
be an ultimate and unquestionable fact. The associated 
workmen of the Continent denounce capital more fiercely 
than landed property ; and even in England revolutionary 
demagogues have often hinted that the profits of the 
master justly belong to his men. Free land, whatever the 
phrase may imply, will involve similar freedom of dealing 
with capital, irrespectively of the discretion of its owners. 
No systematic combination is required to oppose socialistic 
schemes of subversion ; but it is possible and prudent to 
abstain from all participation in revolutionary projects. 
The strongest argument for the establishment of the pro- 

Association is to be found in the names of the 
promoters ; but even the authority of the greatest trading 
capitalists in the kingdom is not conclusive evidence that 
their plan is feasible. 


MR. WINTERBOTHAM. 


HE news of Mr. Winrersoruam’s death has been re- 
ceived with general and sincere regret, and it is a 
satisfactory sympt«™ of the spirit that prevails in English 
political life that tuc leading Conservative journal showed 
un honourable readiness to pay a tribute to the merits of an 
opponent. Mr. Winrersoruam has died early, and has had 
but a short Parliamentary career. Latterly, too, his name 
has been iittle heard, as he spoke so well in the first years 
after his election that he was promoted with unusual 


appointment. While he was still free, he had given the 
promise of an oratorical success considerably beyond the 
usual level of speakers who speak well enough to be 
promoted. He had shown that he could be inde- 
pendent and yet conciliatory, and he impressed on what 
he said and did the stamp of earnest convictions and 
of thoughts produced by study and matured by 
reflection. But he very wisely gave up the luxury of 
thinking and acting for himself when a chance of office 
presented itself. It is very difficult for a young man of 
promise to get a seat in these days, especially if he is on 
the Liberal side; but if a member is elected at the age 
when Mr. WINTERBOTHAM was returned for Stroud, much 
the best thing he can do is to look on Parliamentary life as 
a business for which he must carefully train himself b 
helping to conduct an important department of the State. 
Under Lord Aperpare Mr. WinrersorHam had certainly 
the opportunity of seeing how such a department should not 
be conducted, rather than of seeing how it should be; but 
both forms of experience have much to teach a thoughtful 
and capable observer. At any rate Mr. WixTerBoTHAM 
showed in his last public speech, made at Bristol towards 
the end of October, that he had learnt one great 
lesson from office, and that was the immense import- 
ance to the nation of the chief departments of State 
being administered in a satisfactory manner. As he 
pointed out, Parliament sits only five months in the year, 
and during the remaining seven months the chief of each 
office is practically uncontrolled. We are so accustomed to 
speak habitually of the supremacy of Parliament that we 
are apt to forget how much power each Minister has, and 
how many things he may do, and how many interests he 
may affect, without Parliament having any practical means of 
challenging or reversing his decisions. It is only when 
gross blunders or glaring faults are committed or exposed, 
such as the Zanzibar Contract and the misappropriation of 
the Post Office money, that Parliament can intervene and 
give a Minister a severe and salutary lesson. Ordinarily a 
Minister does very much what he pleases, and even in such 
a case as that of Lord ABERDARE, all that criticism could 
do was to reduce him from the weakness of precipitate action 
to the weakness of helpless inactivity. Mr. WinrERBOTHAN 
shaped his observations so as to lead to the conclusion that, 
as the prevailing spirit of an Administration is sure to colour 
most of its acts, and as the prevailing spirit of a Liberal 
Administration is the only right one, it is desirable that a 
Liberal Government should be always in office. It is better 
that a young official should show an innocent enthusiasm 
on behalf of his party and his superiors than that he should 
be overwhelmed by the dry prose of small Ministerial duties 
without a ray of poetry to enliven them. No one, there- 
fore, would grudge Mr. WixtersorHam his ray of poetry 
if he were living, and now that he is dead it adds to the re- 
gret which his loss has occasioned that one of the few young 
officials capable of appreciating the romantic side of Parlia- 
mentary ambition should have passed away. But it is obvi- 
ous that, if criticism were started on Mr. WINTERBOTHAM’s 
theory, there would be a wide field for it to work on. The 
spirit of a Liberal Administration, if Mr. GLapstone’s 
Administration is to be taken as a typical one, has shown 
itself as a spirit energetic, inventive, and ready to consider 
and meet the wants of the nation at any cost to indi- 
viduals; but it has also shown itself as a spirit prone to 
premature changes, delighting in crude proposals, dicta- 
torial towards the whole non-Ministerial world, and fond 
of an economy often sadly misplaced, while not wholly 
averse to indefensible jobs. 


It will not be easy for Mr. Grapstone to find a new 
Under-Secretary of the Home Office of anything like equal 
promise and merit. There are no more young Liberals 
who have deserved promotion, and when we learn the name 
of the person selected we shall probably find that the name 
of any one among twenty or thirty other persons would 
seem equally fit. This is not at all wonderful. The Minis- 
try has been five years in office, and the same House of 
Commons has been sitting all the time. There have been 
a great many appointments to fill up, and gradually Mr. 
Giapstone has used up the list of serviceable subor- 
| dinates with which the elections of 1868 furnished him. 
| Under similar circumstances this result must inevitably 

happen, whoever is in power; and what we are chiefly 
‘concerned with is whether there is any reasonable 
| prospect of the next general election providing a good 
, stock of Liberal recruits. Very serious doubts on this 


rapidity to the silence and obscurity of a subordinate | head may be justly entertained. In the first place, the 
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constituencies are more and more showing themselves in- 
clined to return candidates who could make no pretension 
to office, who are elected on very narrow issues, and who 
are returned to look after the interests of a locality, a trade, 
orasect. Inthe next’place, the supply of the right kind 
of men seems failing. Mr. WintersorHaM himself seems 
to have been much struck with this, and in his speech at 
Bristol he set himself to inquire how it happened that he 
could find among his contemporaries so few men of his 
own type. He was a Nonconformist, believing in Noncon- 
formity, with a mind deeply imbued with the literature 
of the first half of the seventeenth century, and yet 
honestly striving to see things in as broad and as 
true a light as possible. He regretted to observe that 
young Nonconformists had no zeal for Nonconformity and 
no interest in education. They no longer studied, thought, 
and fought for their principles, but gave themselves up to 
getting on in the world; and so powerful is the influence 
of the world that, as he said, it has passed into a proverb 
that no Dissenting family keeps a carriage for three genera- 
tions. A pair of horses inevitably instils Anglican convic- 
tions into the minds of the grandchildren of the toughest 
Dissenters. No doubt some of the finer traits of the 
Puritan character have faded away simply because the air 
of modern society is not wholesome and pure enough for 
them. But Mr. Winrernornam might have traced other 
causes at work to produce the effect he deplored, if 
he had pursued his inquiry. As time goes on, Dis- 
senters, unless they fan their ardour by busying them- 
selves with working the machinery of their sect, are apt 
to grow lukewarm about Nonconformity, not only 
because the carnal influences of a pair of horses sap 
their spiritual strength, but because, when they come to 
consider why they quarrel with the Church, they find that 
they have uncommonly little to quarrel about. In the days 
when Dissenters were excluded from public life merely be- 
cause they were Dissenters, they had something to quarrel 
about that was worth the trouble. They had to fight not 
for the proposition that some one of the Thirty-nine Articles 
is possibly wrong, but for the proposition that a man who 
thinks one of those Articles possibly wrong should not be 
treated by his countrymen as an alien and an outcast. 
Directly the political basis of Dissent was cut away, Dissent 
lost the serious enthusiasm which is excited by a fierce but 
honourable struggle, and was left to split little theological 
straws in face of modern criticism and modern literature. 
It is the Liberalism which Mr. Wixterporuam so much 
a that has withered the Nonconformity he so much 
oved. 

The advent of an educated, serious, cautious Noncon- 
formist like Mr. WINTERBOTHAM, a revival of the Puritan of 
the Miltonian type in the political world of the nineteenth 
century, is something too exceptional to warrant any hopes of 
its frequent repetition. Educated Liberalism in these days 
is apt to develop into two types, very different from that 
which Mr. WinterBoTHamM presented. First, there is the 
type of the impulsive Liberal, who glories in starting blazing 
principles, the friend above all things of the people, thinking 
every democratic change justified simply by its being demo- 
cratic, and satisfied to his heart’s core if. a mob approves 
him. Secondly, there is the educated Liberal, whose educa- 
tion makes him cautious and perhaps timid, who sees the 
worth of the work of preceding generations, who is oppressed 
with the greatness and perplexity of the issues offered to 
modern society, and who cannot bring himself to believe or 
say that all Conservatives are fools or useless, because daily 
life shows him that nothing of the sort is true. The first 
type suits constituencies, but is not adapted to office. The 
second type is adapted to office, but does not suit con- 
stituencies. The Liberal party therefore seems likely to run 
short of promising young officials, and in twenty years or 
less it will be seen how serious a loss this is to the nation. 
Mr. Sransrexp, who has spoken at Liverpool this week, and 
who amply recognized the merits of the colleague he had 
just lost, made an earnest appeal to the Liberal party to 

eal its differences, to show a readiness to accept compro- 
mises, and to think only of the good of the party and the 
nation. We have not a word to say against the general 
tendency of his remarks, for, unless what he recommends 
is carried out, the Liberal party must become every da 
feebler and more ignoble. But Mr. Sransre.p’s speec 
itself showed how great are the difficulties that stand in his 
way. He attempted to surmount unpleasant facts by ignoring 
them. He touched on the charges made against the Admini- 
stration, and said that he had no objection to them, 


for, while they amused those who made them, they pro- 
duced no effect on the Ministry. The audacity of such a 
statement is little short of sublime when it comes from the 
mouth of a member of a Cabinet which has just been shifted 
and reshifted in order to repair the mischief of old short- 
comings, and to give it, if possible, new strength. Mr. 
SransFELD also dealt with the Education Act, and strongly 
advised that peace should be once more made to reign in 
the Liberal party with regard to the thorny questions which 
this Act has called into life. But if what he said is to be 
taken to have its natural meaning, his real opinion must be 
supposed to be that this desirable result is to be brought 
about by Mr. Forsrer being induced to allow the policy 
embodied in his Act to be materially changed. Conserva- 
tives would see in this nothing more than another instance 
of the leaders of the Liberal party capitulating to the 
pressure of their extreme adherents, ard probably would be 
very glad that a general election should be held as soon as 
possible after the Government had accepted such a 
position. It can scarcely be that the true means of recruit- 
ing the Liberal party and supplying it with the statesmen 
of the future is to be found in the Government laughing 
at the notion of its having made mistakes, or altering its 
education policy at the last moment to please its discon- 
tented allies. 


THE FRENCIL ELECTIONS. 

i ie French elections of Sunday repeat the same story 

that has been told by every election since the 24th of 
May, though some additional significance is given by the 
fact that even Brittany has now pronounced in favour of 
Republican institutions. The Conservatives have tried to 
find comfort in the reflection that nearly two-fifths of the 
voters were on their side, a gain which they attribute to the 
confidence inspired by the prolongation of Marshal Mac- 
Manoy’s powers. This ingenious theory shows at all events 
that French Conservatives have the grace of humility. They 
are not above making a meal on the crumbs which 
fall from the Republican table. Nearly two-fifths is a 
highly respectable minority, except at election time ; 
but it argues a singularly thankful spirit to be able 
to say over it at the moment that the poll 
has been declared. Nor is it by any means certain that 
the fact that the minority has proved somewhat larger than 
the Conservatives expected is as consoling as the Journal 
de Paris makes out. Even supposing that the prolongation 
of Marshal MacManon’s powers has won some votes for the 
Conservative candidates, what does this mean except that 
certain electors who would not have supported the Govern- 
ment when it was supposed to be bent on re-establishing the 
Monarchy are willing to support it now that it is assumed 
to.have identified itself with the Republic? This is not the 
thoroughgoing partisanship which French Conservatives 
desire. They have shown by abundant proofs that a Con- 
servative Republican is as hateful to them as a Radical 
Republican. M. Tues has come in for as much of their 
wrath as M. Gambetta. The knowledge that a fraction of the 
constituencies which formerly accepted M. Tu1ers as its 
representative is now inclined to see the same qualities in 
Marshal MacManoy is rather calculated to excite distrust of 
the measure which has worked the change. Governments 
often take their colours from their supporters, and if Marshal 
MacMauon should learn to regard himself as a Republican 
President, he might insensibly fall to the level of his pre- 
decessor. As yet, however, there is not much ground for 
fearing so melancholy a result. The recruits who come 
into the Government are too few to make any sensible 
impression on the mass of solid Conservatism which his 
attached itsclf to Marshal MacManon in default of any- 
thing better to cling to. 

It would be too much perhaps to say that the election: 
of Sunday have strengthened the purpose of the Govern- 
ment to amend the electoral law, because even before this 
last manifestation of French opinion it had been deter- 
mined that such a Bill should be brought forward. Bu* 
they have shown, at all events, that it is not safe to trust to 
any alteration im the composition and character of thc 
Executive for maintaining the Conservatives in power. 
The Duke of Brociie must look with lessened contidence 
to his Bill about Mayors, since, if Prefects have proved 
useless in the departments, the magic of Ministerial 
patronage may prove equally ineffective in the Communes. 
There are only two alternatives, therefore, open to the 
Government. Either it must recognize that France has 
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become Republican, or it must devise measures for pre- 
venting Republican France from making its voice heard. 
From time to time there are rumours pointing to the 
existence within the Cabinet of a disposition to take the 
former course. They are usually contradicted as soon 
as they become public, but they reappear again with 
@ persistency which seems to show that, if not 
true, they are at least consonant with what men who 
know the composition of the Ministry think likely to 
be true. According to these stories, the Duke of Brociis 
and the Duke Dercazus are not agreed upon the policy 
which the Conservatives ought to pursue. The Duke 
of Brosiie wishes, if possible, to win baek the Right to the 
side of the Government. The Duke Decazes holds that 
fresh support ought rather to be looked for in the direction 
of the Lett Centre. If this alleged difference of opinion is 
anything more than an imagination, it shows that the Right 
Centre is not so entirely led by its fears as might have been 
expected from its taking the Duke of Brocuie for its 
mouthpiece. The marvel is that any considerable number 
of intelligent Frenchmen, not pledged, either by their 
convictions or by their antecedents, to the maintenance of 
an impracticable loyalty, should shut their eyes to such 
omen facts. All appearances seem to prove that France has 

ome Republican, but at the same time there can be little 
doubt that the variety of Republicanism really popular in 
the country is one of an extremely Conservative character. 
The nation would seem to have made up its mind that the 
establishment of Republican institutions will do more than 
anything else to secure the kind of conditions under which 
it wishes to live ; but, provided that such institutions were 
honestly created, ii would be willing to all appearance to 
see them administered by men who have little or nothing 
in common with the traditional Republican type. If the 
Government of the 24th of May had been able to convince 
the electors that its Conservatism was compatible with a 
firm determination to maintain the Republic intact, it is 
quite possible that the elections would already have shown 
@ change in the view taken of it. ‘But, instead of 
even attempting to make the electors feel this conti- 
dence, the Government went out of its way to make it 
impossible. It played fast and loose with the project of a 
Restoration, until at length it became pretty well under- 
stood that, though nominally the Ministers of the Republic, 
the Cabinet was really only holding office until a Monarchy 
could be set up in its room. Even now it is probably 
not too late to adopt a different policy. The Duke of 
Broauit is perhaps too much identified with reactions and 
restorations io be trusted to carry out the change, even 
supposing that he could be brought to see the necessity of 
it; but if the Conservative majority knew their own in- 
terests, they would try to forma Cabinet with the Duke 
Decazks, or some politician of the same school, as Prime 
Minister, and a Conservative but honest Republicanism as its 
policy. Such a Government might command the whole of 
the Right Centre, and a very large part of the Left Centre, 
in the existing Assembly, and might even be able, when 
once its houesty was believed in, to secure the return 
of another Assembly differing much less completely 
from its predecessor than at present threatens to be the 
case. 


The other alternative is the mutilation of universal suf- 
frage. The Committee of Thirty are certain to bring this 
forward, and as yet the Government shows every inclina- 
tion to make the measure its own. It is easy enough to 
construct a theoretical argument against universal suffrage, 
and M. Cfzanner, one of the Liberal mimority in the Com. 
mittee, has frankly admitted the many objections to which 
itis open. But the practical argument against interfering 
with it, when once established, outweighs all that can be 
urged on the other side. If any large section of the popu- 
lation is excluded from the franchise when it has once pos- 
sessed it, it is ticketed thenceforward as a party hostile to 
the established order of things. The object of all wise 
Reform Bills is to make the extension of political 
power go hand in hand with the growth of political con- 
sciousness. The object of such a Reform Bill as the Com- 
mittee of Thirty will probably introduce is to restrict 
political power after political consciousness has been de- 
veloped in a way which the authors of the Bill dislike. A 
measure of this kind is nothing short of an invitation to 
the excluded electors to take other than political methods 
tovattain their ends. Hitherto they have gone peaceably to 
the poll, and given voice to their opinions by sending depu- 
ties to the Assembly. Are they new to be told that in 


future the poll will be closed to them, and that the right of 
making themselves heard by their representatives will be 
theirs no longer? If these men were destitute of political 
opinions they might submit to this discipline without 
murmuring. But the motive for applying itis that they do 
possess political opinions; and in that case these opinions 
are likely one day to make themselves heard in some more 
revolutionary fashion than the return of a Republican 
candidate. 


GENERAL GRANT ON THE CURRENCY. 

HE fall text of the American Presipent’s Message adds 

little to the information contained in the telegraphic 
summary. The most laboured part of the document 
consists of a disquisition on the currency, which was un- 
intelligible in the abridged form, and which is, if possible, 
obscurer still when it is published at length. It is not for 
foreigners to discuss the expediency of entering on con- 
troverted questions in communications between the Ex. 
ecutive Government of the United States and the Legislature, 
but the introduction of a similar practice would be ex- 
tremely inconvenient in England. A Huropean Chancellor 
of the Exchequer or Finance Minister is supposed to be 
appointed with reference to his special knowledge, and it 
happens that at this moment, in France as well as in 
England, the most skilful and experienced financier of the 
day presides over the national Treasury. The American 
Secretary of the Treasury is placed at some disadvan- 
tage by the constitutional arrangement which excludes 
the President’s Ministers from Congress. The Finance 
Committees of the Senate and the House discharge 
part of the duties which elsewhere belong to a Finance 
Minister, and they may at their pleasure disregard any 
or all of the recommendations of the Secretary of the 
Treasury. In the Report of his department, Mr. Ricnarp- 
son naturally uses all the arguments which may be urged 
in support of his various proposals; and he also, according 
to custom, gives an account of the measures in which he 
has exercised a discretion. It is more worthy of remark 
that the Presmpenr himself devotes a great part of his 
Message to the exposition of his personal views. It is 
probable that he never studied finance until he became 
simultaneously a politician and the first officer of the 
Republic; and he was certainly not elected to his first or 
second term of office through any confidence which could 
have been reposed in his financial skill. His only claim to 
attention in matters of currency, besides the respect which 
is due to his high position, is that he brings a fresh mind 
to investigations which have evidently a genuine interest 
for him; and yet the strongest common sense is as in- 
capable of mastering the mysteries of the currency as of 
throwing light on the abstrusest of metaphysical problems. 
There seems to be no material difference of opinion be- 
tween the PresmpentT and the Secretary of the Treasury; 
but the language of the Message is more argumentative 
and more earnest than the text of the Srcrerary’s Report. 


Although the revenue has, as might have been ex- 
pected, fallen off in consequence of the late financial dis- 
turbances, the PResIDENT is inclined to hold that the panic 
has been a blessing in disguise. If he is right, it is perhaps 
scarcely consistent to recommend that measures should be 
taken to prevent the recurrence of a disaster which pro- 
duced a balance of advantage to the community. The 
PRESIDENT practically explains his meaning by stating his 
belief that a long step has been taken towards the resto- 
ration of specie payments, which he rightly holds to be 
the indispensable condition of a sound currency. The 
process of reasoning by which he arrives at this satisfactory 
conclusion is left to conjecture; nor is the matter in 
any degree elucidated by the further remark that “a 
“specie basis cannot be reached and maintained until 
“ our exports, exclusive of gold, pay for our imports.” 
The obsolete delusion of the balance of trade still 
prevails in the United States, or at least at Washington ; 
nor has it occurred to General Grant’s mind that a specie 
currency would tend to retain gold in the country by 
making it an indispensable commodity. He next congratu- 
lates Congress on the past and probable increase in the 
domestic production of precious metals; and he ex 
the opinion that, if half the gold produced could be retained 
in the country, the return to specie payments would’ be 
rapidly attained. It seems that “to increase our exports 
“ sufficient currency is required to keep all the industries 
“of the country employed.” A less confident theorist 
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would have reflected that many other conditions of price 
and demand affect the amount of commoditiesexported. It 
is difficult to understand the statement that “the impossi- 
“ bility of eompeting in our own markets for the products 
“ of home skill and labour, and the repeated renewals, give 
“ elasticity to our circulating medium.” It might be sup- 
posed that the passagehad been incorrectly reported or printed, 
if other parts of the same document were not almost equally 
mysterious. The purportof the Presipent’sargument becomes 
somewhat clearer when he suggests that a metallic currency 
would be necessarily elastic. Gold would leave the country 
when there was a superfluity, and it would be brought back 
when it was required by a high rate of interest. e dis- 
advantages in this respect of an inconvertible paper cur- 
rency were forcibly illustrated during the autumn panic. 
The issue of greenbacks was necessarily limited by law; 
and, as they were exclusively used at home, there was no 
possibility of drawing supplies from abroad. An influx of 
gold would not have served the purpose as long as specie 
commanded a premium in comparison with paper. If the 
PRESIDENT would always apply the term of elasticity in 
the sense of an increase or diminution in the supply of 
gold, his reasoning would be less perplexing. Notwith- 
standing his well-founded appreciation of the advantages of 
a specie currency, General Grant appears to have been deeply 
impressed by the scarcity during the crisis of greenbacks, 
which were hoarded by the holders because there was nothing 
else to hoard. His strange remark that the actual currency 
of the United States is the best which has ever been de- 
vised seems to require explanation. There is no doubt 
that the credit of the United States is, since the rejection 
of former projects of repudiation, sufficient to sustain a 
circulation of paper which has become relatively smaller in 
consequence of the increase of population and trade; yet 
‘the Presrpent himself repeatedly expresses the belief that 
a gold currency would be preferable to inconvertible paper. 
Again reverting to the supposed advantages of elasticity, 
General Grant complains that. the irregular demand at 
different times of the year renders money sometimes 
cheaper and sometimes dearer. He has learned from his 
former Secretary of the Treasury the odd phrase of 
“ moving the crops,” which furnished Mr. Bovtwet with 
a pretext for a wilful breach of the law. It would scem 
that the natural provision against inequalities in the 
demand for money or the supply was to allow prices to 
regulate themselves accordingly. 


The frequent and rapid fluctuations of the rate of discount 
in England during the present year have furnished a 
striking illustration of the absurdity of contrivances for 
making currency elastic. The Bank rate has been altered, 
at irregular intervals, on an average once a month, and the 
variation has ranged from three to nine per cent. The 
highest point was reached in November; in June the rate 
was seven per cent.,and in August it sank to three per 
cent. Early in the spring, when only a few moderate 
changes had occurred, an ingenious member of the House 
of Commons, who would have been more suitably placed in 
Congress, proposed that measures should be adopted for 
securing trade against the inconvenience of varying rates 
of discount; and although his suggestion met with little 
favour in the House, the delusion on which it was founded 
has never been permanently dispelled. A quarter of a 
century ago the so-called Birmingham School was busy 
with devices for making money cheap whenever it be- 
came, from any cause, naturally dear; and the Prest- 
DENT of the United States and his Secretary of the 
TREASURY are at present urging upon Congress the trial 
of a similar experiment. Their practical conclusion is 
that the banks should be prohibited from paying interest 
on deposits. The fancy that money, or any other kind 
of property, belongs not to the owner, but to the com- 
munity, or to some abstract or imaginary body, has 
never been more crudely avowed than in the Presiden- 
tial Message. “ Elasticity in our monetary system is 
“the object to be attained first; and next to that, as far 
“as ible, a prevention of the use of the people’s money 
“ and stocks in other species of speculation.” It is wonderful 
that in the United States, where the functions and powers 
of Government are su to have been reduced to the 
lowest point, a President should imagine that it is the duty 
of the Legi to prevent the investment of money in 
any kind of speculation which may suit the purpose of 
capitalists or borrowers. The people’s money cannot be 
misapplied without the will of the people, but the Presipent 

of the people in its national or corporate capacity, 


while the people or persons who have the deposits at the 
banks are private individuals. It cannot be said that the 
PRESIDENT’s discourse on currency is instructive, but he 
and the Srcrerary of the Treasury deserve credit for 
their refusal to repeat Mr. Bourwetx’s irregularities, 


MR. BRIGHT IN A PASSION. 


Bin now Mr. Brienr’s temper and memory seem 

to be equally short. In the extraordinary narrative of 
the proceedings of the Government with regard to the 
Education Act with which he favoured his constituents, he 
forgot some rather important incidents which had happened, 
although he made up for it, it is true, by remembering 
some other incidents which never happened. On this subject, 
however, it may be presumed that he has accepted the cor- 
rections of the Cabinet, and has made amends to the Vicer- 
Presipent of the Counci. It appears that Mr. Bricur 
has also forgotten the time when or the speech in which he 
used the word “residuum”; and this isthe more remarkable 
because it seems te imply that he has also forgotten what 
he himself had to say about the use of a similar expression 
by Mr. Lows. It is sometimes convenient to remember to 
forget, and, as Dr. Kenzaty has observed, men seldom care 
to recollect passages in their lives of which they have reason 
to be ashamed. ‘his may perhaps account for Mr. Bricut’s 
oblivion in the present instance. As the story is an histori- 
cal one, it may be worth repeating. 

In 1866 Mr. Lower, who was then doing his utmost to 
resist the Reform Bill which afterwards carried him into 
office, made some remarks with regard to a part of the lower 
classes of the population which, taken away from the con- 
text and twisted out of their obvious meaning, were con- 
strued by Mr. Bricut and his friends into an insolent attack 
on the whole working classes of the country. What Mr. Lowz 
said was simply that “ venality, ignorance, drunkenness, the 
* means of intimidation, and impulsive, unrefiecting, violent 
“* people” were more likely to be found at the bottom than 
at the top of the constituencies. The remark is a com- 
monplace, and is confirmed by familiarexperience. Itis not 
an attack on the working classes, but a simple matter of 
fact, to say that people who take bribes and get drunk 
are to be found chiefly among the poorer classes of electors. 
Those who are conventionally called gentlemen have no 
doubt faults and vices of their own; but they are not often 
found staggering in the streets, and a five-pound note is 
not much of a temptation to them. Mr. Lowe referred 
to abuses notoriously existing in many constituencies, and 
daily being exposed before the Election Committees which 
were then sittmg. Mr. Bricnut, however, chose to fasten 
on the sentence a meaning of his own. The Reform 
League, which derived its mspiration from Mr. Bricut, 
loaded Mr. Lowe with the most virulent abuse, and did its 
best to make him an object of hatred—perhaps, as he said, 
a mark for the vengeance—of his fellow-countrymen. Mr. 
Bricut lent his voice to encourage this persecution. He 
publicly suggested that a garbled version of Mr. Lower’s 
words should be posted up in every workshop and factory 
in the country, so as to keep alive a feeling of animosity 
and desire for vengeance against the man to whom the 
words were falsely imputed; and soon after Mr. Lowr was 
mobbed and hooted by the adherents of the League when 
going to and from the House of Commons. Mir. Lown’s 
defence was simply the reproduction of the language he had 
actually used, in its complete form ; but he also pointed out 
that he had only repeated in substance what his most bitter 
anf rancorous assailant had himself said. In 1859 Mr. 
Bricut had observed that there were “ some scores in very 
“small constituencies, some hundreds in ethers, a few 
“thousand, perhaps, im the largest, of a-class of which there 
“are unfortunately too many among us—namely, the 
“excessively poor—many of them mtemperate, some of 
“them profligate ; some of them, it may be, only unfortu- 
“nate, some of them naturally mcapable, but all of them 
“ina condition of dependence such as to give no reason- 
“able expectation that they would be able to resist the 
“many temptations which rich and unscrupulous men 
“ would offer them to give their votes m a manner not 
“only not consistent with their own opinions and con- 
“sciences, if they have any, but not consistent with the 
“ representation of the town or city in which they live.” 
Mr. Lowe put the idea a little more tersely, but the idea is 
the same. In 1867 Mr. Bricur toned down what he 
had formerly said into the qualitied remark that there was 
in all, or nearly all, the boroughs “a small class, which it 
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“would be much better for themselves if they were not 
“enfranchised, because they have no independence what- 
“ever” ; and he added, “I call this class the residuum of 
“ almost hopeless poverty and dependence.” 

This is one side of the story; and we have just had the 
other side presented to us. What Mr. Bricut seven years 
ago did to Mr. Lows, a clergyman at Manchester is alleged 
to have now done to Mr. Bricut; and Mr. Bricut, without 
inquiring whether the report sent to him is correct, lashes 
out upon the unfortunate gentleman in the most fearful 
way. He can hardly find words to express his overflowing 
fury, and splutters in his rage and maledictions. He seems 
to leap on his enemy in his wrath ; and one can almost fancy 
him chasing the unhappy priest round the churchyard and 
into the pulpit, rending the gown from his back, and then 
trying to stuff the shreds down his throat. “The state- 
“ment of this slanderous clergyman,” Mr. Bricur writes, 
“is false, and if he is not a singularly ignorant person, he 
“ must know it to be false.” He is “a hot partisan priest, 
“ignorant and scurrilous,” and “his congregation should 
“ pray for him.” It may be thought, perhaps, that this is 
rather the vituperation of gentlemen of the pavement than 
the sort of language which might be expected from a 
Cabinet Minister. It is not our business to defend the 
clergyman, who has, however, explained that he merely 
quoted Mr. Bricut’s own words. But, we would ask, 
what would have been said if Mr. Lowe in 1866 had written 
in this way of Mr. Bricut, and had called him a slanderous 
demagogue, who, unless he was a fool, must know that 
what he had said was false, and a “ hot partisan agitator, 
“ ignorant and scurrilous,” who ought to be prayed for by 
the chaplain of the House of Commons? Yet Mr. Lowe had 
certainly much more cause to complain of Mr. Bricut than 
Mr. Bricut has to complain of the Manchester clergyman, 
for the latter only made a casual remark, whereas Mr. 
Bricut pursued his victim with systematic and [persistent 
calumny. We now know, however, Mr. Bricut’s opinion 
of the kind of offence which he himself committed in 1866, 
= a language which, he thinks, should be applied to the 
offender. 


It is natural that Mr. Bricut should resent the suppo- 
sition that he has ever spoken disrespectfully of the 
working classes, and nobody who knew anything of his 
political career could for a moment imagine such an 
absurdity. There is undoubtedly such a residuum as he 
referred to, and it is a fact which cannot be ignored, but 
neither Mr. Bricut nor any one else has ever suggested 
that this residuum includes the general body of working- 
men. So far from its being true that Mr. Bricut has 
disparaged and insulted the working classes, it would 
be much more true to say that he has invariably flattered 
and courted them; and it was only natural that he 
should do so, inasmuch as he has always endeavoured to 
make use of them as the necessary leverage for his political 
designs. Their assistance has been indispensable to him 
in his attacks on other classes; and indeed his ‘flattery of 
working-men has been only a part of his invective 
against other people. If we look back over Mr. Bricut’s 
history, we shall find that his enthusiasm for the artisan 
and the labourer has usually been displayed on those occa- 
sions when it furnished an opportunity of vilifying and de- 
nouncing other persons towards whom he cherishes a bitter 
and unfailing hatred. Mr. Bricur’s speeches during the 
Corn-law struggle show that one of the great objects 
of the agitation in his eyes was the discomfiture and 
humiliation of the landed interest. He afterwards exerted 
himself to obtain votes for the working classes, and advised 
the Trade Unions to use their organization for poli- 
tical purposes; but this was of course on the assum 
tion that this new power was to be exercised under the 
direction of himself and his friends, and for such objects as 
they approved. It may be doubted whether Mr. Bricur 
has much sympathy with the aims for which the Trade 
Unionists are now employing their influence; and though 
he has lately encouraged the agricultural labourers to 
believe that they are grossly ill-used in not being put in 
possession of large farms and large estates which at 
ag belong to other people, we are not aware that he 

identified himself with any similar proposals for 
putting factory operatives into possession of their masters’ 
mills. Mr. Bricut ap to be extremely sensitive lest it 
should be imagined that he ever spoke disrespectfully of 
the working classes ; but the working classes are not the 
only people in the country who are entitled to courtesy 
and decent consideration. There is no reason to suppose 


that Mr. Bricut repents the slanderous language which he 
has constantly employed in regard to all persons who have 
ever happened to differ from him. He has accused the 
aristocracy of rushing into war with a view to per- 
sonal gain, of keeping up the army and navy as a system 
of out-door relief for their poor relations, of pursuing 
their prey “like the jackals of the desert.” He has 
taunted successive Ministries with being influenced by 
a lust for the emoluments of office, and has charged 
Conservative lawyers, as a body, with taking a particular 
course “ for the sake of the patronage and plunder which 
“ in India is known as loot.” Only last year he came out 
of the sick-room to denounce the House of Lords as 
the last refuge of political ignorance and passion, and 
deliberately to renew imprecations, which might have been 
pardoned in the heat of the conflict, against the “ wicked- 
* ness” of all who thirty years ago had taken a different view 
from himself on a question of political economy. It is 
surely an equivocal love of the lower classes which in. 
variably takes the form of hatred and slander against 
another class. We can only hope that Mr. Bricnr may 
{nd a lesson for himself in his letter to the Manchester 


clergyman, 


MR. STANSFELD ON EDUCATIONAL POLICY. 


gigas is something touching in the anxiety of the 
advanced Liberals not to be driven to make good their 
threat of leaving the Government in the lurch. They have 
been obliged to give up Mr. Forster, because, whenever he 
opens his mouth about education, he is careful to say that 
he stands by the Act of 1870, and that the persons who 
want it altered in the sense in which the League would 
alter it must find another Minister to take his place in the 
Council Office. But though nothing can be made of Mr. 
Forster, there are Ministers not specially concerned with edu- 
cation who have to speak to their constituents, and who find 
it difficult to keep clear of a question which has bred so much 
discord in the Liberal party. When a man is dealing with 
matters lying outside his own department, henaturally speaks 
with less ofa present sense of responsibility than when he has 
in view his own special contribution to the Cabinet pro- 
gramme. It is not so incumbent on him to leave no doubt 
as to his meaning, because no reasonable politician expects 
a declaration of policy except from the Minister within 
whose department the subject falls, or from the Prime 
Minister. The advanced Liberals have made the most of 
the opportunity thus given them of shutting their ears to 
Mr. Forster’s declarations. When Mr. Bricur said that 
the Act of 1870 was a bad Act, the Education League was 
immensely comforted. It is true that he added that nothing 
could be done to mend it until experience had convinced 
the public that he had described it rightly ; but in their joy 
over his condemnation of the measure the Education 
League had no thought to spare for his warning that, 
bad as it might be, it would have to be endured some time 
longer. A similar crumb of comfort was supposed to be 
concealed in Mr. StansFELD’s declaration that he was glad 
to think that the three most debated among the educa- 
tional problems of the day would next Session be discussed 
separately, instead of heing, as in former years, mixed up ii 
a single motion. Certain Liberal journals jumped at once 
to the conclusion that, if these three questions were to be 
discussed, it must be at the instance of the Government ; 
and that if the Government meant to legislate on them at 
all, it would be sure to approach them in a spirit agree- 
able to the views of the more Radical section of the 
Liberal party. Both conclusions had very much the cha- 
racter of pure assumptions. It was known that motions 
exactlysimilar to those to which Mr. StansFELD was supposed 
to refer had already been entrusted by the League to the 
hands of three private members; yet if never struck the 
journals in question that there was anything unusual in a 
Cabinet Minister’s mentioning, incidentally and nearly two 
months before the opening of Parliament, the course the 
Government intended to take as regards these motions. 
The experience of last Session might have convinced these 
amiable optimists that it is possible to introduce 
amendments into the Edneation Act without neces- 
sarily modifying it in any of the ways suggested by the 
Birmingham League. Politieianms who prophesy smooth 
things on such very slight provocation have no right to 
complain of being misled. Sv lomg as they choose to inter- 
pret every chance Ministerial mtteramee by the rule of their 
own wishes, they will continue $0 make similar blunders. 
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Mr. SransFELD had good reason to be pleased with the 
rospect of the three questions of universal compulsion, 
ree Schools, and the repeal of the 25th Clause being 
separately debated. To combine them in a single motion, 
or to combine any two of them in a single motion, is 
to throw the whole discussion into confusion. One of the 
most weighty arguments that can be urged against 
the last two proposals is that the adoption of them would 
throw needless difficulties in the way of the first. 
It is very possible, for example, that the 25th Clause might 
be repealed without any serious violence being done to 
ntal consciences. The general testimony of those who 
ee most about the subject seems to » trad that, as a 
rule, parents choose a school for their children on grounds 
quite unconnected with theology. They take the school 
which is nearest, or one which is on the same side of the 
street as their house, so that the children escape the risk of 
being run over, or one which has the reputation of bringing 
its scholars on fast; and, provided that one or more of 
these recommendations can be secured, the Denominational 
quality of the school is rarely taken into account. It is the 
Education League that insists on crediting parents with a 
keen sense of theological differences, as a preliminary to 
attributing a similar sensitiveness to ratepayers. But 
though on this theory the excision of the clause need 
involve no serious shock to the conscience of the parent, 
the consequences flowing from the disregard to the con- 
venience of the parent which such a course would entail 
might be very disastrous. As regards elementary educa- 
tion, it must always be remembered that compulsion will 
have to be exercised by the community upon the com- 
munity, and if the conditions of school attendance are 
made more burdensome than public opinion thinks neces- 
sary, compulsion will certainly become a dead letter. If 
parents who are too poor to pay for their children’s schooling 
are not allowed to send them to a school which is near, or 
to a school to which there is a safe road, or to a 
school which is in exceptionally good repute, there will 
bea general tendency to admit insufficient excuses forkeeping 
children at home. Consequently, to mix up the repeal of the 
25th Clause with the universal application of compulsion 
was to put a couple of contradictories 1n a single motion. 
The man who is anxious to make compulsio» universal 
may be convinced that the maintenance of the 25th Clause 
is the only means of attaining his object. The man who 
insists upon repealing the 25th Clause at all hazards may 
feel a burning zeal for compulsion, but it must be a zeal 
which is devoid of knowledge. Free schools, again, consti- 
tute a question which requires to be considered by itself. 
Even if the abstract argument in their favour were abso- 
lutely unassailable, it is quite possible that the advocates of 
universal compulsion might be opposed to their introduc- 
tion until a very much later stage of educational progress. 
Universal compulsion implies the provision of a large 
amount of additional school accommodation, and if in sup- 
plying this voluntary schools had to be disregarded—whick 
if all Board schools were free, would almost inevitably be 
the case—the opposition of the ratepayer to any effective 
extension of compulsion would be very great. The inclu- 
sion, therefore, of universal compulsion and free schools in 
one and the same motion would prevent any satisfactory 
expression of opinion on either half of the proposal. 


It is not difficult to predict the fate of two out of the 
three educational motions which are promised for next 
Session. Free schools will be put aside as at the least an 
expedient which neither Parliament nor the country is at 
present prepared to try. The 25th Clause will not be 
repealed unless the Government has by that time dis- 
covered some compromise which will secure the sub- 
stantial liberty for which’ the clanse makes provision. 
The universal application of compulsion is known to have 
a staunch advocate in Mr. Forster, but it is not equally 
certain whether he thinks the universal creation of School 
Boards an indispensable adjunct to universal compulsion. 
There might be no great difficulty in committing the 
enforcement of school attendance to some existing body, 
such as the Guardians of the Poor or the Justices of the 
Peace, if it were notthat the religious difficulty is certain to 
present itself when it is proposed to drive children into 
Denominational schools. If Mr. Forster can convince 
the House of Commons that the Education Department is 
strong enough to make the Conscience Clause everywhere 
a reality, it would make the passing of a scheme of com- 
pulsion, apart from School Boards, a very much easier 
business. If the advanced Liberals would set them- 


selves to perfect the Act of 1870, instead of aban- 
doning it, they would show that elementary education is 
dearer to them than a sectarian triumph. But this, unfor- 
tunately, is just what they have pledged themselves not to 
do. Of course they have a right to set religious equality 
above the spread of education if they think fit; only in that 
case it would be more straightforward to avow the fact, and 
to acknowledge that, rather than English children shall 
receive secular instruction in Denominational schools, they 
shall go without secular instruction. That is an intelligible 
statement, and a statement which it is as open to the extreme 
Secularist to make as it is to the extreme Denominationalist 
to say that, rather than children should receive secular 
instruction except in Denominational schools, they shall go 
without secular instruction. But the faction which commits 
itself to either statement has no business to profess de- 
votion to the cause of elementary education. In this 
respect the extreme Denominationalists have the advantage 
over the extreme Secularists. Menwho take their stand upon 
the Act of 1870, as upon a binding and permanent com- 
promise, would not deny that they put religious considera- 
tionsabove the extension of elementary education. The men 
who refuse to accept the Act of 1870, even as a temporary 
compromise, equally put religious considerations above the 
extension of elementary education, but they have not the 
candour to say so. 


ART AT HOME. 


ly Mr. Cole seeks a monument, he has only, like Sir 
Christopher, to “look around.” He has quilted South 
Kensington, but he has quitted it with the honours of war. 
It is because his work is done that the hero hangs up his sword, 
and make his bow of farewell. Thanks to the chaos of pots 
and pans, of artistic litter, of prettyisms and oddities, over which 
he brooded through so many well-paid years, England has at 
last become a vast knickknackery. He can pass in a round of 
visits from town house to country house, and still fancy himself in 
the Boilers of his youth. He can hardly enter a drawing-room 
without recognizing some favourite “department.” We have had 
so goo, Ly of arms with Mr. Cole in the days gone by that 
we are bound honestly to own that he has beaten us at list. While 
we were laughing and jesting, he was conquering the world. 
Jesting, deed, was possible while we could still jest from a 
cozy armchair, while our sofas were comfortable, and domestic 
art was strictly limited to the sphere of the area railings. But 
art has come and comfort has gone. The cozy armchair 
and the comfortable sofa have alike disappeared. Knickknackery 
hunts us from floor to floor, and oddity winks at us from 
our very paperhangings. The age of decoration is around us, 
and even the partner of our joys and sorrows hints with a 
pretty disdain that we are behind the age. She flies from our 
fogyism to the prattle of the “ esthetic friend.” The esthetic 
friend is the weakest, as he is the most universal, of the apostles of 
Cole. Like every other gr::t master, the Prophet of the Boilers 
has formed his school. Critics, Mr. Disraeli tells us, are simply men 
who have failed in letters, and the esthetic connoisseur who 
carries South Kensington into our homes is simply a failure in 
art. He is the painter whose daubs have been damned by the 
Hanging Committee; he 1s the architect whose plans never pass 
from cardboard into stone; he is the critical amateur who 
has tired out the world with his vamped-up judgments on 
Academy after Academy. Of all the triumphs of Mr. Cole, the 
greatest, though the least recognized, has been the success of 
his design for rallying these failures, and turning them into 
apostles of knickknackery. It was the more successful because the 
number of failures is always pretty considerable, and the number 
of apostles will always be correspondingly great. 

It is hard, in fact, in these days to find a home that has not its 
esthetic friend, or to enter a drawing-room without catching 
phrases of the euphuistic rhapsody in which he is unfolding the 
perfections of a tea-cup. Life, he tells an adoring group, is 
not action, but. art; and art is the delirious contemplation of the 
infinitely little. What he dotes upon is the quaint and the odd. 
He escapes from the consciousness of commonplace which haunts 
him before a torso of Phidias or a fresco of Tintoret by entreuch- 
ing himself in the field of the grotesque. In his heart he prefers a 
Josshouse to the Parthenon. If Raffaelle bores him, he can die 
into ecstacies over a Japanese fan. To be utterly delightful, too, 
his delight must be a little morbid. The beauty he loves isa 
beauty that springs from decay—the poetry of Baudelaire, the 
bronzes of Pekin, the faded graces of Madame de Pompadour. In 
colour, as in form, he shrinks from the grand and the intense. He 
revels in faded tints and subtle harmonies. He piques himself on 
his delicate appreciation of shades and tones. He screams with a 
pretty feminine horror at the mention of mauve or magenta. The 
sky is too blue for him, and the sea is too green. He likes to 
modify the daylight and to tone down the obtrusive vulgarity 
of the sunshine. There is something delicious about the littleness of 
his temper; we watch him with the same amused interest with 
which Gulliver watched a dapper Lilliputian; but it is this 
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ettiness of mind which makes him the despot of our homes. 

Vomen dote on his innocent prattle, and worship him as an 
apostle of art. His tone, indeed, as he preaches from the hearth- 
rug has something of an apostolie solemnity. He is an oracle 
upon chimney-pieces and cashmeres. He is infallible upon lace. 
ie decides with a religious gravity the vexed questions of the 
texture of stuffs.and the shimmer of silks. His judgment in edgings 
and furbelows is without appeal. The harmony of the chimney- 
piece and the fize-irons rises with him into the majesty of a 
dogma. As M. Jourdain was delighted to find that he had talked 
prose all his life without knowing it, woman learns with a singular 
pleasure that in choosing her bonnet and changing her coal- 
scuttles she has been for years an unconscious votary of art. 
Esthetic study has hitherto meant to her lessons in perspective, 
ond the five quartos of Modern Painters; and she listens with a 
thrill of exquisite surprise to the apostle of Cole as he sweeps 
aside this drudgery, and bids her associate art with gossip and 
shopping. Tis lectures, indeed, are the prettiest small talk in the 
world. He is always on the track of some inlaid cabinet which 
the death of a certain old maid will bring into the market. He 
glances at the carpet to deplore the advance of civilization and its 
effect on the fabrics of Smyrna. The chair he sits in becomes 
the text of a discourse upon “Chippendales.” He dangles a paper 
fan with an air of despondency, and deplores the arrival of English 

igments in Japan. le lmows little shops in by-alleys where 
lieiea may yet be picked up by the sesthetic and devout. He 
Imows the exact meaning of Mr. Burn Jones’s last allegory. He 
has a great scheme for facing the house with terra-cotta, and 
turning every street into a gallery of “ceramic art.” He tells the 
story of his summer's tour, of his wonderful “ finds ” of bric-a-brac 
shops in the slums of Ghent, and his wonderful “ catches” of point- 
lace in the slums of Naples. Even in town a day with him isa 
feast of shopping. He disinters bits of genuine Murano glass from 
the dustiest corners. He lounges for an hour over the counter in 
Vere Street, and tosses about ribbons and shawls with a gusto 
which startles the pretty milliners. He is more than a match for 
the forgers of Wardour Street. He lmows the mysteries of 
Christie's and shakes his head knowingly over the sale catalogue. 
Ife dips into the studio of a pree-Ratfaellite friend, who but for his 
difficultios about drawing would be the Leonardo of his time. He 
selects a bounet on definite principles, and discusses, as the morning 
ends, the propriety of patches and the artistic possibilities of 
rouge. 

There is so much to amuse one in the esthetic friend that 
it is not till we enter our home that we realize his power. 
The study is crowded with crockery. Teapots of hideous 
furm are perched on little brackets, and corners are occupied 
with dishes of hideous worms and yellow craytish which 
make us curse the name of Palissy. The children who run in 
for a romp are ordered roughly back to the nursery,. lest they 
should smesh the Sévres saucers on the chimney-piece, or bring 
down a cascade of Dutch platters from the wall. Mr. Morris, the 
most inotiensive of poets, turns into a ruthless tyrant in the 
drawing-room. Councils are held with the esthetic friend over 
the contlicting claims of the “ daisy *and the “sunflower 
gl and the paper full of willow-branches and cockatoos. 

t, whichever is.chosen, the old femily pictures go to the garrets. 
The new decorative school will have no trifling with its sun- 
flowers and daisies, The “Old Crome” on which we piqued 
ourselves is yoted “ heavy.” Not a print breaks the delicate 
monotony of the latticed birdcage-paper which surrounds us. 
The cornice, we are told, is “a difficulty,” and the difficulty ends 
in a bill of rather startling amount for its bedizenment. As for 
the carpet, “ Brussels” is “ impossible,” and after a faint struggle 
we resign ourselves to the wintry pleasures of a varnished tloor 
strewed with casual rugs and odds and ends which make a walk 
over it-perilous for the shortsighted and unwary. It is dificult 
to get into the room or to get out of it for the Japanese screens. 
A Murano chandelicr hangs from the ceiling, in which glass is 
tortured into a complication of bellflowers and wriggling vipers. 
Even dinner is made bitter to us by napkins which we are ex- 
pected to admire, and “ opalized” wine-glasses which are 
cunningly contrived to twn the golden tint of our sherry 
inte the colour of ink; while polities are set aside as un- 
esthetic, and talk is drawn to the devices which mark the 
plates and the antique forms of the salt-cellars. It was our 
special weakness, we own, to enjoy our easy chair. We dwelt with 
a loving interest on its low deep seat, on the perfect correspondence 
of its heist with the serene loil of a wearied head, on the exqui- 
site adap’ lion of its cushions to a wearied back. In moments of 
philosoplic repose it seemed to us the climax of modern civiliza- 
tion. ‘Ihe woes and ignorance of an earlier world seemed directly 
attributab'e to its want of armchairs. But the armchair vanishes 
before the sneer of the wsthetic friend. We are invited to rest 
in a kitehen-chair, lofty in the leg, straight in the back, hard, 
narrow, wooleny. We curse our fate, and are told with a smile of 
triumpleut condescension that the kitchen-chair we despise is “a 
Chippendale.” We fly, battered and bruised, to the soia of older 
lounges, but thet inartistie object has vanished with the easy chair, 
A “ Georgian ” sofa has taken its. place, as lofty in the leg and as 

raight in the back as the Chippendale from which we fled. We 
humbly poiac out that from its wonderful shallowness the chief 
object o: » Georgian sofa to be that of ing on to 
the floor any one who by adjustment of his frame to its 
structure hes ccuirived to fall asleep on it. We are told loftily 
that Georgian soiss are not made for people to fall asleep on. 


Neither, we find, are windows made to look out of. The vulgarity 
of plate-glass has vanished, and a “ subdued” light, which baffles 
us whenever we pass from the big type of the book we are reading 
to the small type of the notes, fails on us from a casement of 
green bottle-bottoms. 

But the revolution in the house is small when compared to the 
revolution in the family itself. In pree-Colian times rooms were 
adapted to the people who live in them ; but the great aim of the 
zsthetic friend is to make people adapt themselves to their rooms, 
Years of costume were determined on the fatal day when the daisy 
wall-paper was preferred to the parrot-and-lattice paper. The 
very servants are expected to harmonize with the furniture, and 
the housemaid is warned that her aprons must be in keeping with 
the general tone of colour which rules in the house. Its mistress 
yields herself up to the current of taste,and bows humbly to the 
criticism of its apostle. The young country wife whose fresh 
cheeks and rosy mouth went so well with the frank tints and gay 
contrasts of her rural finery, makes her appearance in faded silks 
and bomet-strings of a subdued and melancholy hue. The vulgar 
suggestions of her spouse are treated with disdain. “ Dress is a 
science,” says the esthetic friend, and the dressmaker’s bill soon 
proves that it is an experimental science. The young enthusiast 
explores the annals of costume. She appears in a thirteenth- 
century robe with its girdle halfway down her skirt, and only a 
stern remonstrance from the husband, driven to despair, makes her 
abandon the horn on her forehead which gave grace to the lady of 
the middle ages. The disappointment over her horn drives her for 
comfort to the ruff and farthingale of Mary Stuart or to the 
patches and languor of the days of Louis Quinze. To-day 
she is vibrating between the contrasted styles of the early 
French Revolutionists and the peasant girls of the Cam- 

gna. To-morrow she will be driving her dressmaker to 
madness with demands for a Georgian sacque, or a robe @ 
da Nell Gwynn. The children are viewed in a purely artistic 
light. ‘“ Boy” comes downstairs in a velvet frock and with 
a little round cap pinned to the side of his head, end is told he 
is “a perfect Edward VI.” But “boy” is the least patient of 
artistic martyrs ; he demurs to the graceful lovelock which persists 
in getting into his eyes, and roars till the hot velvets are stripped 
off him again. And yet less patient, if possible, is the master of 
the house. To him the whole thing isa purgatory of utter woe. 
He declines to change the horrid shooting-jacket whose colour 
throws every tint out of harmony. He hates the hard Chippen- 
dales, and kicks the Indian rugs from one end of the drawing-room 
to the other. He is a brutal Englishman, without the slightest 
artistic sympathy or esthetic taste. He wants children to 
play with, and not child-dolls to dress and look at. He wants a 
wiie, and not a milliner’s block. THe wants chairs he can sit in, 
and sofas he can lounge on. He wants, in fact, a home, and not 
a chaos of uncomfortable prettyisms. But just now, so far as we 
can see, he is likely to get little of what he wants from the apostles 
of Cole. 


FAMILY QUARRELS. 


pen approach of the season in which it is proper to dwell 
upon the virtues of peace and goodwill naturally recalls the 
pleasures of quarrelling. That subject was never, so far as 
we can remember, treated by the poets who used to write upon 
the pleasures of hope, imagination, and memory. No reasonable 
person indeed would deny that much pleasure may be derived 
from a quarrel well designed originally and skilfully worked 
out by judicious persons. But to say nothing of a certain 
suspicion of immorality which attaches to a too liberal indul- 
gence in the practice, it must be confessed that this is one of 
the pleasures which have lost their poetical associations in 
modern times. We have become too independent of each other 
and lose each other too easily in the crowd. To keep up a good 
quarrel at the present day is almost as difficult as. to play a game 
of football in the Strand. The true principles of quarrelling are 
suggested by the old Scandinavian game where a couple of 
men were lashed together, each with a Imife in his hand. 
To make a quarrel contribute permanently to the pleasure of 
your life, you should have your antagonist steadily and closely before 
you. In old days one savage tribe was in constant contact with 
another; the Sioux might regard themselves and the Ojibbeways 
as constituting the whole universe-for all practical purposes, and 
might therefore regard the extermination of Ojibbeways as the one 
pursuit really worthy of masculine energy. But it would be 
obviously absurd for anybody to maintain that the final cause of 
the creation of the Browns was simply the humiliation of the 
Smiths. The real old feud, or vendetta, which was the sublimest 
development of the quarrelling principle, belongs to an earlier 
social stage, and has retired into a few remote corners of the 
earth, or into the hands of historical novelists. It was a corollary 
from the code of morality appropriate, as Hobbes tells us, to the 
state of nature, in which the cardinal virtues are force and fraud. 
Our modern quarrels are but vapid remains of the old Negra: 
system; and, as compared with the genuine spirit-stirring, soul- 
absorbing pursuit of old, are as a modern reptile to one of the 
ancient megalosauri. Still this is no reason why we should not get 
as much amusement as possible out of the still surviving relics. 
Here and there one meetsin modern society persons whose ap t 
object it is to keep a little fire alive in the dying embers by as- 
siduous fauning. There is a masculine and a feminine variety of 
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thumbs. There are men im whom clumsiness, spiritual as well as 
-physical, approaches to genius. It seems as though they must be 


attended by some malignant goblin with a perverse taste for prac-. 


tical jokes. If there isan awkward subject for conversation in 
‘any society, they are certain to bring it to the surface; like the 
Yankee diplomatist in Vanity Fair, cross-examine the noble- 
man about the health of his-heir who is in a hmatic asylum; or 
they recount the witticism which one of the guests has recently 
made at the expense of his next neighbour. There are persons 
who thus go life, —- managing to explode the mine 
over which their friends would otherwise pass safely by help of 
studied unconsciousness. And, if they happen to meet with i. 
mable materials, they may produce very pretty little explosions. The 
feminine performer is generally too acute for blundering of this kind. 
She gets up aquarrel from ‘pure love of excitement. She enjoys good 
lively emotions, and finds society ge: dull. And therefore 
she contrives delicately to inform one friend of the kind remarks 
made about him or her by another friend ; and throws herself with 
infinite .gasto into :all subsequent developments of her little 
drama, and delights in nothing so much.as those elaborate expla- 
nations which are dreaded by all sensible people. Simple blunder- 
ing and more or less intentional indiseretion are common enough, 
and in skilful hands may lead to a certain amount of satisfactory 
quarrelling, And yet, asa rule, even these explosions turn out to 
be little more than a flash in the pan. They generate a momentary 
irritation rather than a:settled antipathy. Few people can manage 
to hate anybody very seriously, not even the reviewer who has 
denied that their poetry was equal to Mr. Tennyson’s, or their logic 
as accurate as. Mr. Mill’s. Here and there, undoubtedly, we may 
find an unpopular person who explains the general dislike which he 
excites by the malignity of two or three more favoured persons. 
Conceit is still a passion which shows few signs of ing weaker ; 
and when it is:possible to maintain our good opinion of ourselves 
by maligning somebedy who exeites our jealousy, he becomes a 
symbol of the general inappreciativeness of the world; and we can 
avenge upon his reputation all that bitterness which would be too 

pably absurd if vented upon the world in general. This kind 
of discontent, however, from the absence of any specific antagonist, 
more generally takes the form of a grievance ; and though a quarrel 
or two may arise from it by good management, the more ordinary 
result is to produce one of those unfortunate persons who pass 
their lives in demonstrating, by the help of blue-books and State 
Rapers, that the next Session of Parliament should be entirely 

evoted to the consideration and redress of their wrongs. 

Thus, as a tule, the only tie which still affords a satisfactory 
foundation for a good permanent quarrel capable of resisting time 
and separation, with vitality enough to branch out into complex 
ramifications and allow its origin to become traditional its 
development to assume the form of duty, is the tie of family. The 
highest class of quarrel is of course the quarrel between man 
and wife. But this is ing which rises above the ordinary 
family quarrel. It is too serious a business altogether for 

urely artistic treatment; and it will probably retain its present 
eatures until the complete emancipation of woman. When 
matrimony is fully understood to be a purely temporary contract, 
terminable at the will of either party, the lady and gentleman will 
separate whenever they please, and what is now felt to be too 
dangerous an amusement to be rashly admitted will perhaps become 
a popular oceupation. There is indeed another possibility—namely, 
that when a wife is legally free, the natural brutality of man will 
assert itself in the way common, if we may trust police reports, 
amongst certain classes of society; and the danger of a practical 
declaration of independence be averted by a summary appeal to 
physical foree. That, however, is a problem which we need not at 
present discuss. We need only take mto account what are gener- 
ally known as family quarrels, regarded as a mode of spending 
time and finding a relief to the comm rieties of modern 
society. It would be difficult to give anything like a complete 
system of rules for this fascinating game; but we may endeavour 
briefly to mdieate some of the most obvious sources of the 
pleasure which it evidently gives; from which intelligent persons 
may discover for themselves how in ‘any given case the greatest 
amount of pleasure may be derived by good selection of the original 
causes of quarrel and a skilful cultivation of its subsequent 
developments. 

In the first place, there is one obvious remark. In regard to 
the ordinary family quarrel, we. have to ask, not the well-imown 
detective’s question, Who is she? but the other great question 
about all human affairs, How much is it? Every good quarrel, 
every quarrel, that is, which is capable of a sufficient number of 
different views being taken and different interests ved, is a 
question about money. ‘The ordmary discussion about settlements 
which takes place on the arran; t of a iage may be re- 
garded as a means of providing for future quarrels. A dispute 
about money, once dexterously set on foot, is a dispute which can 
never grow old. Most»people have had a chanee, some time or 
other, of making their fortune. That it has also been a chance of 
losing it is a consideration which they naturally do not take into 
aceount. If only they had had the funds to invest in a piece of 
building-land, or to buy some i shares, or, possibly, to 
purchase a partnership or a living or a commission, they or their 
children might now have been, comparatively speaking, rolling in 
wealth. This is a reflection which is being constantly brought 
before us, and which need never grow cold. Whenever you 


ies, The masculine quarrel-maker is generally one of those 
‘whom it is proverbially said that all their fingers are 


‘want to change your house, to ‘take a good holiday ‘and visit’ 
a distant country, to buy a ‘pieture or to otis aa 
‘you may always reflect that, but for the perverse selfishness: 
‘some of your relations, you might now have enjoyed the desire of 
your heart. To have a few hundred:pounds at a particular eon- 
‘juncture is not simply to have so much more pleasure for the 
moment, but to enjoy, as Johnson iso well stated it,a “woven 
‘ality of. growing rich beyond the dreams of avarice. What:you 
grudge is not the mere loss of a temporary pleasure, but the! 

of a seed which might have developed, and of course wouli! have 
developed, into a stately tree. Here, then, isa reflection which is 
forced upon you incessantly by every tarn in your affairs, and 
whieh, so far from losing its importance, becomes more impressive 


as imagination enables you to magnify its preportions. Did we 
not learn at school’/how a single put out at interest in the 
daysof Adam would by this time have amounted to eight hundred 


balls of solid gold (we forget the precise figure) each as big as this 
planet? And the rate of interest which is allowed upon the 
wealth of the imagination bears no proportion to that which is 
obtainable through ordinary flesh amd blood bankers. Therefore 
it mathematically follows that the smallest pecumiary injury m- 
flicted upon you in your youth ‘have had conseqyuenees 
entirely beyond your powers of ealouladion’ to assign accurately. 
Besides, a grievance of this kind, when properly dwelt upon, has 
‘a natural tendency to become more ‘comforting the longer it is 
kept. It eommunicates‘a certain pleasing:sense of personal virtue. 
The justice of your ease rests, not upon:some empty fancy whieh 
may come to look differently in after life, but upon hard undeni- 
able facts and figures. Nothing, it is clear, but the merest preju- 
dice and selfishness could have withstood the absolute demonstra- 
tion which you offered. Moreover, you were far above higgling 
about'a dirty pecuniary question: from any consideration of mere 
pecuniary gain. As you clearly pointed outiat the time, the real 
question involved was one of principle, not ofspounds, shillings, and 
pence ; and your virtue was evident, inasmuch.as you were thinking 
of your children rather than yourself, and possibly even—so great. 
‘was your generosity—of the interests of unborn generations. The 
wretched perversity of your adversaryeamnot obscure that pomt 
in the eyes of any impartial tator. And then this admirable 
nce to principle has been accompanied by an equal 
display of delicacy. You have not let any outsiders into the 
secret ; at least you have not.gone further than confiding the main 
points of the case to two or three intimate friends upon whese 
discretion you could count:as upon your own. You hxve naturally 
stated the case even to them as favourably as possible to the other 
side ; and have only incidentally alowed them to divine the extreme 
generosity which has marked your conduct throughout. With all 
your impartiality, indeed, it has been impossible not to assume some 
dignity m.himting at transactions of which the minor details are 
necessarily more or less ped in mystery. In every kind of 
family mheritance—whether it be a landed estate, or an ancesiral 
— or a quarrel—there is acertainJand of aristocratic dignity. 
le:in an inferior rank of ‘life:settle these matters offhand with 
the help of a poker and a policeman. ‘The dact that you can 
quarrel about money proves, at the very lowest, that vou have some 
money to quarrel about; and the fact that the quarrel can: be kept 
afloat for years shows that you may boast of a certain family con- 
tinuity, and thus that your traditions are part of the general system 
of things, and possibly even of the British Constitution. In former 
daysia quarrel about preeedency might be kept alive fora long time; 
in proportion as our aristocracy tends to becomea plutocracy, such 
disputes become identified with pecuniary disputes, and hand over 
to them something of their traditional digmty. If we add that 
quarrels of this kind may afford infiniteamusement in working out 
all the collateral issues which naturally arise out of every subject in 
-which accounts are involved, we havesaid enough to show that, in 
the hands of wise men, they may be, ifnot a possession for ever, at 
least a possession to be cherished by the first owners, and de- 
livered to their children. We need not deny that there are some 
incidental disadvantages; but we may safely leave them to be 
dealt with by the preachers who are at presentengaged in discussing 
such ‘topics. 


THE GREAT ROMAN BASILICAS. 


a little time back of the characteristic features of the 
VY ancient basilicas, and of the type of church which grew 
immediately out of them ; and we showed also how all the arrange- 
ments of r churehes, and Gothic, even those 
which have gone furthest away from the original model, were 
developed, step by step, out of that one primitive pattern. We 
then dealt with the subject generally; but the churches of the 
city where the basilican forms were firstapplied to Christian uses, 
that is, the basilican churches of Rome itself, may fairly call for 
some special notice. At Rome the name “ basilica ” is commonly 
understood as the distinguishing ‘title of certain churches of special 
dignity, without regard to their architecture or arrangements. 
But for our purpose it may be more-convenient to extend the name 
tosome other churches of the basilican type, such as we should 
freely give the name to elsewhere, whether it strictly belongs to 
them in Roman ecclesiastical topography or not. 
The higher the dignity of a church m Rome the more unlucky 
has been its fate. The fary with which the Popes and Popes’ 
ews of the last four centuries have raged against the ancient 
buildings of their city, heathen and Christian alike, has reached its 
highest point-in the case of the churches with which they have had 
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most to do. In the smaller and more distant churches something 
has been spared. Some Pope or other has commonly destroyed the 
character of the outside; his infallible taste has also in most 
cases gone a long way to disfigure roofs and walls within; and a 
boastful inscription is sure to record the often very obscure name 
of the doer of the mischief. But in the smaller churches the 
columns and the mosaics of the apse have commonly had some 
mercy shown to them. Otherwise the works of early Emperors 
and Bishops, works some of them which Alaric had and 
Theodoric restored, have perished, or worse than perished, at the 
hands of some Farnese, Ragin, or Barberino, or any other 
of the names which a visit to Rome teaches us to loathe. 
At their own gates of course destruction has reached its height. 
In vulgar estimation, in = estimation, the Vatican Basilica, the 
church of St. Peter, has ecli the Mother Church of the City 
and of the World. The Bishops of Rome have forsaken their an- 
cieut church and home, and he who visits the beautiful cloister of 
St. John Lateran may there see the patriarchal chair of Western 
Christendom cast forth as a useless thing, while he who should 
fill it sulks in a distant palace, refusing to be Bishop because he 
can no longer be King. But precisely because the Bishops of 
Rome have forsaken their proper home for their own church, for 
that very reason the havoc at St. John Lateran is one degree less 
than the havoc at St. Peter's. The metropolitan church has been 
diligently and elaborately disfigured in detail; but it does keep 
something like its origimal shape and proportion; the apsidal 
mosaic and some of the smaller columns have been spared, so that 
there is some kind of continuity between the church of Constantine 
and the building which we now see. But at St. Peter’s all con- 
nexion with the past is lost; the crowning-place of the Emperors 
has vanished to make way for a pile devoned only to the glorifica- 
tion of Popes. Of that pile a thousand critics have spoken, and we 

reeive that in the tourist mind it is received as a kind of moral 

uty to look on the Vatican Basilica as the noblest church in the 
world. We saw a small book of travels the other day in which 
the writer, after going. through several cities of Itdly, is on the 
_ of declaring St. Vital at Ravenna to be the finest thing that 

e had seen on his journey. But he checks himself, and puts in a 
proviso that of course he only means after St. Peter's. This is not 
a bad case of a man’s natural sense revolting against the d of 
his guide or his guide-book. Of course St. Peter’s and St. Vital 
have so little in common that any comparison between them would 
be unfair ; but the same limitation would most likely have been put 
in as a matter of duty if the rivalry had been between St. Peter's and 
the basilica of the brother Apostle beyond the walls. Now, assuming 
the modern St. Paul asa fair representation of the pile which it 
succeeded, such a comparison would be by no means unfair. Let 
us _— that we are not going to maintain any such OX as 
to deny the real majesty of the interior of St. Peter's, the great 
triumph, both constructive and esthetic, of its cupola, and the 
external grandeur of the cupola from without, wherever it can be 
seen—that is, when we have got a long way off from it indeed. 
But we must be allowed to hold that it is no triumph of art 
elaborately to hide such a structure when it is once made, and we 
think that Brunelleschi’s cupola at Florence, rising boldly in 
the sight of all men above its supporting apses, is as far superior 
to St. Peter’s without as it certainly is inferior within. The west 
—that is, the east—front of St. Peter’s really might not be the 
front of a church at all. It would be unfair to compare an Italian 
church with Peterborough or York or Abbeville; but think of 
Verona, Lucca, and Pisa, and see what Italian art could come 
to under the patronage of a Borghese. But the point on which 
we wish specially to insist is one which concerns the inside. 
Everybody who into St. Peter's complains that the build- 
ing at first sight does not look so large as he expected 
to find it, or as it really is. Everybody, expert or other- 
wise, makes the same remark. Now the tion answer 
is that it is the eo of its proportions which makes the 
church look small. Such an answer is nonsense. Propor- 
tions which take off from the apparent size, and therefore from 
the dignity, of a building are in their own nature dispropor- 
tions. It is certainly hard, on entering St. Peter’s,. to eve 
that we are in a church longer than St. Albans and higher than 
Amiens. The reason is that the architects of St. Albans and 
Amiens Inew what to do with their height and their length, while 
the architects of St. Peter’s did not know what to do with theirs. 
It is all the difference between the magnifying and the multiplying 
principle. At St. Peter’s four arches of enormous height and 
enormous span occupy a length which in an ancient basilica would 
have been occupied by twenty arches. The n result is 
that, while an ancient basilica, or a Gothic church either, does full 
justice to its own length, St. Peter's looks a great deal shorter 
than it really is. So with the height; the height which a 
medieval architect would havecutup into three or four stages makes 
at St. Peter's only one stage; therefore St. Peter’s looks a great 
deal lower than it really is. Lofty pillars, with little or no 
triforium and a low clerestory, will often give a great effect of 
height, as at Milan Cathedral and in many of our perpendicular 
churches. But at St. Peter's there are no lofty , only 
enormous piers. There is nothing to carry the eye vertically ; 
there is nothing to carry it horizontally. Nor is there anything 
for the eye to rest on as the expression of mere repose, as in the 
Norman and German Romanesque. Again, the colossal statues 
help to take off from the effeet of size. So does the huge 
baldacchino of the misplaced high altar, while the apse, so 
glorious at Torcello, is y reat into insignificance. The fault 


iar to St. Peter’s or to the style in which 


is indeed not 
St. Peter's is built. This fashion of getting rid of the effect 
of vast s by dividing them among too small a number of 


members is one which the Renaissance inherited from the pseudo- 
Gothic of Italy. It is exactly the same in Arnolfo’s nave at 
Florence; it is exactly the same in most of the famous pointed 
churches of Italy, save at Milan, where the German architect was 
able to produce so much nearer an approach to the true proportion 
and effect of a Gothic building. the nave of Florence the 
effect of a positively great height and length is wholly lost by 
making the nave of a few broad sprawling arches, instead of double 
the number of narrower ones. And the effect there is even worse 


“than at St. Peter's, because there is nothing at St. Peter’s which 


specially reminds us of anything better, while the pointed arches 
at Florence force on us the comparison with the true pointed 
buildings of England, Germany, and France. But both at Florence 
and at St. Peter’s every pains has been taken to give a really vast 
church an ap ce of far less size than it really has. 

What has been done in the Vatican Basilica has been dene also, 
though not quite in the same fulness, in the patriarchal church 
itself. No one would think that St. John Lateran is anything 
like so long as it really is. Papal barbarism has destroyed the 
long unbroken range of its mighty columns, and the length is 
further intruded on by the huge high altar and its accompani- 
ments. The consequence is that St. John’s too looks smaller than 
it is. Still here the lover of antiquity may comfort himself with 
a few things in the retrochoir and the cloister; at St. Peter’s a 
man must go underground to see the glorious objects which 
adorned the ancient church, but which the destroying Poentiffs of 
modern times thought worthy of nothing but to be stowed away 
in the dark. There is the exquisite sarcophagus of Junius Bassus, 
one of the loveliest specimens of early Christian art; there is the 
one Imperial tomb which Rome still shelters, the resting-place— 
we fear, the rifled resting-place—of the second Otto, thrust down by 
Papal envy from his lawful place in front of his own Imperial church ; 
there are the tombs of a long line of Pontiffis who had a history, 
but who seem to be deemed less worthy of memory than their 
obscure successors whose names flaunt on every ugly building of 
modern Rome. It would seem that to no human creature is beauty 
or antiquity so hateful as to a Pope or a Pope’s nephew. 

At the same time we must make one exception in favour even of 
the living author of the dogma of infallibility. One is disgusted 
at every corner in Rome with fulsome inscriptions in honour of 
Pius the Ninth, in some of which, as in the case of many of his 
predecessors, the mind of the flatterers seems to have been 
slightly confused between Jupiter and the Bishop of Rome, and 
the simple “ Presul” or “ Papa” of earlier times grows into the 
somewhat heathenish-sounding title of “ Pontifex Optimus Maxi- 
mus.” Still we must not forget that the present Pope has had a 
hand in the great work of the restored basilica of St. Paul. We 
have a vague notion that some part of its vast length has been 
sacrificed, that the ancient building was an arch or two longer than 
the present one. Still, even if this be so, the reproduction is close 
enough to make us understand, better than we can anywhere else, 
what an arcaded basilica of the first class really was, and how 
glorious a type of church it was that the first Christian architects 
wrought out of their heathen models. St. Paul’s is the exact con- 
trast to the basilica of the brother Apostle. Here too something 
has been done in the way of disfigurement in the shape of a 
modern baldacchino overtopping the ancient one ; but we still have 
the endless rows of marble columns with their arches, four or five 
of them answering toa single arch of St. Peter’s. What is the 
result? Simply that not an inch of the length is lost; the build- 
ing impresses the eye with its full majesty ; no one complains that 
St. Paul’s looks so much smaller than he expected to find it. Of 
course St. Paul's lacks the cupola ; but the cupola and the basilican 
nave cannot be really fused together into a harmonious whole. 
Pisa itself proves this ; where there is the cupola at all, it should 
be all in all, as in the three generations of St. Sophia, St. Mark, 
and St. Front. 

But we can best call up the effect of the old St. Peter's, the 
place of the crowning of Charles and Otto, by looking at another of 
the great Roman churches, the Liberian Basilica or Sta. Marta 
Maggiore. Here, as in the central colonnades of the old St. Peter's, 
we find the purely Greek construction of the column and entabla- 
ture applied to the inside of a church. To a Northern eye the 
arrangement is strange and unpleasing, and it can hardly be justi- 
fied on any principle. The Greek entablature was meant simply to 
angen its own pediment, not to carry a wall as high as the 
columns themselves ; yet the arrangement is not without striking 
effects. Nowhere does the effect of mere length come out as it does in 
Sta. Maria Maggiore, in defiance of every barbarousinterruption—here 
an intercolumniation or so blocked up to receive big images of Popes 
—here an arch cut through the entablature because a Pope took 
a fancy to disfigure the building with a gaudy chapel—here the 
nave defrauded of its proper proportion by the intrusive canopy 
of the great altar. Still the strong horizontal line asserts its 
supremacy and gives the building that effect of vast unbroken 
length which is lacking alike in the new St. Peter's and in St. 
John Lateran in its present disfigured state. The Liberian 
Basilica is in fact the truest relic of the earliest t of church to 
be found among the great churches of Rome. St. Peter's is gone ; 
St. Paul’s exists only in a figure; the patriarchal church has been 
the victim of the barbarous sport of Popes and their architects ; 
but the greater church of St. Mary is there to show what a 
Christian church looked like in the days of the first triumph of the 
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faith. Of course wes only of the inside. No building was 
ever more barbarously “ws | by Papal abominations without. 
In short, for four hundred years, as an all but invariable rule, where 
@ Pope has touched, he has destroyed. Why did they not stay at 
Avignon, where there was less to spoil ? 


THE WESTMINSTER PLAY, 1873. 


whew 3 representation of the Phormio of Terence by a company 
of gentlemen and scholars upon a stage hallowed by tradition 
is unusually striking at a time when the revival of old comedies is 
much in fashion, and seems even to have some intrinsic attraction 
apart from the actual merit of the pieces. It is possible that the 
0, if produced now as a new piece, would meet with success; 
it had a long run on the occasion of its first production, having 
‘been played, if tradition tells truth, no less than four times in one 
. This, too, was in spite of a certain amount of opposition 
those of the audience who disliked innovations, who would not 
hear of their old favourite Lavinius being shaken in his monopoly 
of the stage, and preferred his broad effects of claptrap and stage- 
nter’s tricks to the wit and truth of his rival’s comedies. 
Nowadays, the fact of a play being adapted, not original, might 
weigh somewhat against its chance of success if the author's 
bens ewe to his original were confessed so candidly as they are 
by Terence ; in his times the taste for Greek art and literature was 
so widespread and fashionable amongst the more cultivated portion 
of Roman audiences, that the fact of a play being adapted from 
the Greek rather added to than d from its merits in their 
eyes. Perhaps if the number of theatres, players, and authors at 
me had been equal to that in London, it would in time have 
become as little n to mention that a new play was taken 
from the Greek as it now is to of the French source 
whence the inspiration of an original English piece has flowed. 
Perhaps, too, if long enough time had been given to the develop- 
ment of this taste for foreign literature, the Greek Theatre in 
Rome might have become as established an institution as are now 
the French Plays in London. What is tolerably certain about the 
Phormio is that it was received with much approbation in spite 
of the difficulties we have — of above and a as well, such 
as the counter-attraction of the gladiatorial and athletic games, to 
which Terence is probably referring when, in the prologue to the 
work we are now considering, he begs his audience to receive his 
play with decent silence, and not to treat him as they did on a 
‘ormer occasion. Badly enough this seems to have been, for he 
goes on to say that they all got up and went noisily away in the 
middle of the performance. The play which met with this very 
unmistakable mark of disapproval was the Hecyra, afterwards 
restored to the stage and represented, in spite of its first failure, 
with success, owing to the excellent mt and acting of 
L, Ambivius 10, to whom the poet es a graceful allusion 
in his prologue. The same kind of thing happened to Beaumarchais’ 
, of which one is reminded by a certain resemblance between 
‘the characters of Figaro and Phormio; but the final success of the 
play in that case was more owing to judicious curtailments and 
alterations by the author than to anything else. 

Instances of authors being saved from condemnation by the 
exertions and skill of a cular actor are by no means rare; 
‘but the case of Terence and Turpio is probably the earliest on 
record. Even if the actor had not come to the poet's aid, it does 
not seem that the poet would have broken his heart about it. He 
could apparently afford to write up to his own taste, and the 
presence of a lower, at more powerful, rival drawing his whole 
audience away was of less practical importance to him than it was 
to poor Haydon the painter, who was nearly driven mad by seeing 
crowds pass by the entrance to his great picture and throng to see 
‘Tom Thumb. But in the picture there is probably less to appeal 
to the mass than there is in the Phormio. The finer touches of 
character, the more delicate strokes of wit, even the general power 
of humorous perception may be over unseen and uncared 
for; but the exquisite old joke of a father, ian, uncle as the 
case may be (in this case it is a father), being thoroughly duped 
and set at naught by his son, ward, or nephew, and his friends will 
always be new and always appreciated. And it will be appreciated 
not wf by boys and youngsters, but 4 elderly gentlemen, uncles, 
and fathers themselves, whom one might expect rather to tremble 
lest a like thing should befall them as they look at the young 
sScapegrace’s success than to gaze with delight. Why these things 
are so is a problem for the moralist. It has been suggested 
that the evil latent in every human heart must have some 
vent, and that it is for this reason that benevolent old 
—- find happiness in contemplating the rogueries of a 

hormio, a Scapin, or, to take a more humble instance, a 
Punch ; but then what a terrible reflection to think that these 
things may come to an end before benevolent old gentlemen do! 
‘There is this consolation that, in the Phormio Chremes, one of the 
old men who are victimized, is a very naughty old man indeed, 
and thoroughly deserves to be punished. He has for years been 
successfully deceiving his wife at Athens, who has property at 
Lemnos, which he goes to look after on periodical visits. But 
there is something besides the property which he goes to look 
after, nothing less then another wife, by whom he has a grown-up 
daughter, named Phanium. At the opening of the play Chremes 


1s away upon one of these visits to Lemnos, which place Phanium 
and her nurse have unfortunately left, her mother hie dead, to 


. 


look for Chremes, whom they know under the name of 
Stilpho, at Athens. Thus, while he is hurrying 

from Lemnos after them, they are wandering friendless about 
the streets of Athens. What more natural under these cir- 
cumstances, what more in accordance with the laws of comedy, 
past, present, and to come, than that they should fall in with a 
young man who is charmed with Phanium, who is equally 
charmed with him? And who out of all Athens could this young 
man be except Phanium’s own cousin, who was always intended 
to marry her? The knowledge of this relationship of course comes 
only at the end of the play, until which time Antipho, having 
married her without the knowledge of his father Demipho, who 
has gone to Cilicia to make his fortune, is in constant dread, 
taking her for a penniless stranger. Meanwhile Phedria, the son 
of Chremes by Fis Athenian wife, has fallen d tely in love 
with a music girl, and cannot command the money demanded for 
her purchase By the “leno ” to whom she belongs. It is to the 
solution of the difficulties of the two young men, Phedria 
and Antipho, and the confusion of the two fathers, Chremes 
and Demipho, that the energies of Phormio the parasite, and Geta 
the slave, are directed. Phormio is the kind of ready, impudent, 
good-natured busybody whose place in the drama is gene’ - J else- 
where filled by a Scapin or Sganarelle, and in the plays of Terence 
by a Davus or a Geta. But the character of Phormio is less of a 
common type than are any of these. His independent position 
enables him to give freer reins to the play of his ready fancy and 
quick energy of action. There is a mixture in him of real good- 
humour and desire to help those who have been uniformly kind to 
him, with a keenness of eye for his own F nipeten and a coolness 
of calculation as to consequences, which is excellently conceived. 
His reply to Geta, for instance, is admirable. Geta, although 
delighted at the readiness of his plans and the courage with which 
he carries them out, is a little id of their possible results, and 
the following dialogue takes place between them :— 

Ge. O vir fortis, atque amicus. Verum hoc sepe, Phormio, 

Vereor, ne istec fortitudo in nervum erumpat denique. 
Pa. Ah! 
Non ita est: factum est periclum : jam pedum visa est via. 
Quot me censes homines jam deverberasse usque ad necem 
Hospites, tum cives ? quo magis novi tanto szepius. 
Cedo dum, en unquam injuriarum audisti mihi scriptam dicam ? 
This is the very acme of cool confident audacity, and only to be 
paralleled by Balzac’s Mercadet. 

The most remarkable thing about Terence’s comedy as opposed to 
the comedies of modern days is perhaps the almost entire absence 
of female interest. In the Phormio there are many assertions as to 
the charms and beauty of Phanium, which are remarkably safe from 
contradiction as she never appears on the stage. So that the effect 
of the whole might be not inaptly compared to that of a Barbier 
de Séville wherein Rosina should be much talked of, but never 
actually heard or seen. Yet there is a force in the humour 
and diction of the Latin comedy which carries on the interest 
from beginning to end. a the cleverest scene in the play is 
that which Colman has pointed out for its combined terseness and 
humour ; the scene in which Demipho asks the advice of his friends 
Hegio, Cratinus, and Crito, singly and in order, as to his conduct 
in the emergency which at the moment perplexes him. Each of 
the first two gives his opinion with great gravity, each entirely 
disagreeing with the other. Crito, the third, wise in his genera- 
tion, replies that an affair of so great importance ps “ast further 
deliberation. Hegio then gravely asks Demipho, “ Numquid nos 
vis?” and the unfortunate Demipho replies :— 

: Fecistis probe : 
Incertior sum multo quam dudum. 

It is difficult to see how the varying emotions of Phormio 
can have been adequately represented under the fixed mask 
of the Roman comedy; but to a modern actor the part 
affords many opportunities which were made the most of 
by its interpreter at Westminster. The whole performance 
indeed was creditable and careful, but, as its principal weight 
falls upon Phormio and Geta, it may be specially remarked 
that the representative of Geta also delivered himself with ex- 
cellent emphasis and discretion, and showed that he could act 
when silent as well as when speaking. His unavoidable absence 
on the third and last night of the performance was much to be 
regretted. If one were to venture on a suggestion, it would be 
that the airs of La Fille de Madame Angot sound a little out 
of keeping with stories of Lemnos and Athens, although for all 
we know they may be better worth hearing than the modi which 
Flaceus arranged for the piece on its first production, when 
L. Postumius Albinus and L. Cornelius Merula were curule sediles. 

The Prologue, as usual, touched upon the prominent topics of 
the day, and contained allusions to the improvements in the audi- 
torium of the theatre. The Epilogue, unlike its predecessors, did 
not rely mainly on hits at the follies of the day, introducing these 
only casually in the a a 
heterogeneous set of e. ‘erence, Comedy, Tragedy, Ajax 
and Falstait meet converse, and Falstaff on 
“alarms and excursions” without, falls as though dead, an 
Comedy asserts that his dead body is that of Ajax, and calls in 
three “causidici” to support her assertion. The conceit is per- 
haps far-fetched, but it is clothed in clever elegiacs, and the whole 
Epilogue, which concludes with a pa from Terence on the 
reign of Queen Elizabeth, was as well received as usual, ~ 
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- CONVERTED WINE. 


conversion of wine is a form of missionary enterprise 

which even Mr. Max Miiller would scarcely connect with 

the science of religion. Converted wine is, it seems, a polite name 
for forged wine ; but there are different kinds of conversion. For 
instance, a man named Benoni le Blanc has just been sentenced by 
the Recorder of London to a year’s imprisonment for having con- 
verted bad champagne into champagne of good repute by simply 
changing the corks and the cases in which the bottles were packed, 
and putting forged labels on the bottles. He forged the labels, and has 
been very properly punished for it ; but what shall be said of those 
who forge the wine as well as the labels? Ifa milkman mixesa 
little water with his milk, he is liable to fine or imprisonment ; 
but the wine merchants seem to fancy that they are at liberty to 
sell as wine a liquid which contains hardly any wine at all, and 
which in some cases contains absolutely not a particle of wine. 
At first sight one is tempted to say that wine merchants who do 
such things are liable to be prosecuted and punished under the 
Adulteration Act; but the question is not quite so simple as it 


— to be. 
essrs. Gilbey, who have undertaken the defence of the 
trade, have thrown down a direct challenge on this subject. In 
their latest circular an assurance is given that the “ purity and 
genuineness of every article in this list is guaranteed and can be 
ascertained by analysis in accordance with the Adulteration Act.” 
But, then, what is purity and genuineness? In the circular 
we are told that “all the undermentioned sherries are purely of 
Spanish growth”; but in a letter io the Times Messrs. Gilbey 
deny that such a thing es pure Spanish sherry ever comes to this 
country. ‘Sherry possessing only the natural amount of spirit 
roduced by fermentation may,” we are told, “be found in 
pain,” but it never reaches England, or at least is not im- 
ported by Messrs. Gilbey. Messrs. Gilbey’s sherries always 
contain “a sufficient preserving power”—quantity not stated— 
and this preservi is alcohol. We are asked to be- 
lieve that alcohol is a very expensive ingredient, and adds con- 
siderably to the cost of the so-called wine. Of course Messrs. 
Gilbey may make a point of invariably using the very best Cognac 
brandy for the fortification of even their pale sherry (three years 
old) at 18. 6d. a bottle. It is known, however, that cheap sherries 
are occasionally fortitied with aleohol which is distilled from potatoes, 
beetroot, maize, and other substances, and has no sort of connexion 
with the grape. This alcohol is a very cheap article, and it is 
simply because it is cheaper than real wine that it is so largely 
{ Messrs. Gilbey supply another kind of sherry at 1s. 3d. a 
bottle, which they honestly enough call “Castle Hambro’ Sherry.” 
“Hamburg,” they mention for the information of their customers, 
“js not a place of production, but from its being a free port has 
more facilities than any other place for collecting, manipulating, 
and preserving the cheaper wines of many other countries.” We 
do not happen to lmow anything about this particular Castle 
Hambro’ Sherry—indeed we need hardly say that we are 
discussing only Messrs. Gilbey’s arguments, and not their 
wines—but we are aware, in common with the rest of the world, 
that Hambro’ Sherry generally has a very notorious reputation. 
We find the following analysis of a sample of it in a 
number of Mr. Ridley’s Wine Trade Circular:—4o gallous of 
fine potato spirit, at 1s. 4d. per gallon on the spot; 56 gallons of 
pure Elbe water, cost nil; 4 gallons of capillaire, 1/.; 10 gallons, 
to be liberal, of luscious wine or grape juice, 2/.; charges for cask, 
work, labour, shipping, &c., bring the total cost up to 7/. 2s. The 
mixture was shipped as Elbe or Tessitary Sherry, at 7/. 15s. ; and 
it is stated that a bottle of this stimulating beverage was found to 
contain 38 per cent. of proof-spirit. We are not suggesting that 
all sherry, or even all Hamburg Sherry, is as bad as this. All we 
wish to point out is that, if a dealer were to be prosecuted for 
selling this concoction, he would no doubt be able to prove that 
in the trade there is really no standard of purity and genuineness, 
that all sherry is more or less “ manipulated,” and that a great 
deal of liquor passes current as wine which is nearly, if not quite, 
as artificial as the Hambro’ brew. A wine with 4o per cent. of 
alcohol in it is certainly not pure and genuine wine in the proper 
sense of those words, but then there is a technical sense in which 
the words may be applied to almost any mixture. Messrs. Gilbey, 
who go to Hamburg for sherry, also go to France for port ; but it 
would be interesting to know what relation “ French port,” or 
Roussillon (1s. 4d. a bottle), bears to the genuine juice of the 
grape. M. Guyot says he has seen under his own eves, and under 
the inspection of the Custom-House officers, 15 per cent. of maize 
spirit added to each cask of Roussillon. “ It is true,” he adds, “ it 
was for exportation”; and there can be no doubt that a con- 
siderable quantity of this doctored liquor comes over here, and 
some of it is sold as real port. Of course we do not mean to say 
that Mesers. Gilbey’s Roussillon is of this quality ; but only that, 
if it were, it might still be contended, from the trade point of view, 
that it was e pure and genuine wine, because these words have 
come to be used in quite a non-natural sense. 

In regard to sherry generally there are one or two facts which 
appear to be beyond dispute. In the first place, there is such a thing 
as pure natural sherry, or at least it has been known in other days, if 
it has now ceased to exist. By pure natural sherry is meant the 
juice of the eae, fortitied only by the aleohol uced by fer- 
mentation. We have the high authority of Dr. Gorman for 
saying that, if the fermentation of wine is perfect, it produces 
sufficient alcohol to preserve the wine for 2 century in any country. 


“ Sherry,” says Mr. Ford, “is a purely artificial wine, and when 

rfect is made up from many difierent butts; the ‘ Entire’ is 
in truth the result of Xeres grapes, but of many sorts and 
varieties of flavour.” The artificial character of the wine here 
referred to relates, of course, only to the mixing of different 
qualities of genuine wine; but in the modern process of manufac- 
ture the problem seems to be how to dispense with the pure juice 
of the grape as much as possible. First of all the grapes 
are plastered over with sulphate of lime, which removes the 
tartaric and malic acids, and substitutes sulphuric acid; and 2 
further dose of vitriol is added by each butt being imp ed 
with the fumes of burning sulphur. Next, in addition to varions 
ingredients which are intended to impart colour and flavour, the wine 
is fortified by the addition of spirit sufficient to raise the aleoholic 
strength of the liquid to 35 or 50 per cent. of proof-spirit. The 
ordinary sherry of commerce is, therefore, a mixture of alcohol, 
vitriol, and grape juice; but a great deal of it contains no Gere 
juice at all, its place being taken by sugared water with a lit 
flavouring. It is very hard to say what is genuine or pure about 
a concoction of this kind. It is assuredly not wine, in the proper 
sense of the word, because vinous ether is an important character- 
istic of wine; and, instead of ether, this manufactured sherry 
contains only a fiery and corrosive spirit. The wine merchants 
have been driven to admit that sherry is not, properly speak- 
ing, wine; they now call it a cordial or a stimulant, and 

lead that it is wine only in a technical and commercial sense. 

But this is exactly the argument of the mill-sellers, eoflee-dealers, 
mustard manufacturers, and other traders; and the magistrates 
have refused to listen to it. It has been decided that milk and 
water is not pure milk, that coffee and chicory is not pure 
cofiee, that pure mustard does not mean mustard, flour, and 
turmeric, and that alum is not a proper ingredient in bread. 
Why then should sherry wine, which contains scarcely any wine, 
but a great deal of alcohol and vitriol, be considered to be “ pure 
and genuine” sherry ? There is no reason why the wine merchants 
should not be allowed to sell this mixture, detestable as it is, if 
people with their eyes open are mad enough to go on buying and 
drinking it ; but it is difficult to see why they should be entitled to 
sell it as wine without any warning that it is, in point of fact, not 
wine, but a strong spirit adulterated with sulphuric acid. It may 
perhaps be difficult to define exactly in all cases what is to be 
considered wine and what spirits; but there is a broad distinction 
between the two kinds of liquor which everybody understands. It 
is not immaterial to a man whether he drinks a glass of alcohol or 
a glass of wine; the effect on his nerves, on his stomach, and on 
his constitution generally is very different in the one case from 
what it is in the other. It does not seem fair, therefore, that when 
aman asks for a glass of sherry, a wine merchant or publican should 
be allowed with perfect impunity to serve him with a poisonous 
mixture of potato or beetroot brandy and oil of vitriol. 

Wine merchants who wish to deal fairly with their customers 
should furnish an analysis of their wines by which they may be 
known and tested. There would then be some hold on the dealer. 
If he gave out that there was only so much per cent. of alcohol in 
his wine, that the aleohol was genuine grape brandy, and that the 
rest of the liquor was real wine ; and if it were shown that this was 
not a fair description of the liquor, he could be punished for the 
fraud under the Adulteration Act. At present, whatever may 
be proved to be the character and composition of the liquor, the 
lee can always turn round and say, “ This is not perhaps what 
you call wine, but it is what we choose to call wine; it is the 
wine of commerce.” A grocer who wishes to mix chicory with 
his coffee, or flour with his cocoa, can do so safely only by pro- 
claiming frankly on the label what is the nature of the article ; 
and there is no reason, as far as we can see, why a similar rule 
should not be applied to wine merchants. The principle of the 
Adulteration Act is that manufacturers and traders may adulterate 
if they choose, if they take care to let it be known that 
their goods are adulterated; and as wine merchants have 
twisted the nomenclature of wine altogether out of its original 
meaning, they might reasonably be required to give some idea 
of the nature of the liquors which they sell under arbitrary 
and unmeaning names. There is, however, another way in 
which the excessive adulteration of wines might be effectually 
checked. It is a fraud not only on the public, but on the revenue. 
Natural wine, which is supposed to contain not more than 26 
per cent. of proof-spirit, pays Is.a gallon duty; artificial wine, 
with from 26 to 42 per cent. of proof-spirit, pays 2s. 6d. a gallon; 
while spirits of proof strength have to pay 10s. a gallon. It is 
obvious, therefore, that the manufacture of highly alcoholized wines 
is really a form of smuggling. It is a mode of importing spirit 
under the disguise of wine, and at the lower duty; and this wine 
is, in point of fact, largely used instead of spirit for various 
purposes. The way to prevent this is simply for the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer to revise the duties, so that in the case of 
all wines over the natural standard of alcohol, spirit shall be 
charged as spirit. No plea can be advanced on behalf of the 
traders who would suffer from this measure. The production 
and sale of doctored and diluted spirits in the name of 


| wine is in every way noxious and disgraceful. It is my LN | 


cheating, and poisening combined, and nothing better coul 

the country than that it should be placed under the same restrictions 
as the sale of honest aleohol in its various forms. The wine growers 
too will perhaps some day begin to see that hitherto they have, 
to their own ruin, been playing into the hands of the merchants. 
The object of the latter is to encourage wines of an artificial cha- 
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racter, because they are more easily manipulated and. imitated ; 
the more the juice of the grape is mixed and doctored, the less 
important it becomes as an ingredient; and indeed we now find 
that grapes are beginning to be regarded. as an exploded super- 
stition, and that sugar infusions and alcoholic mixtures are taking 
their place. The manufacture of sham wines has now reached a 

int at which the owners of vineyards may be expected to perceive 
that it is not aon their interest that the use of grapes should 
be entirely supe 


SUNDAY FUNERALS. 


A QUESTION has been suggested as to the right to be buried 
on Sunday. It is the most. convenient’ day for numerous 
classes of the tion to attend funerals; and, on the other 
hand, residents on roads leading to cemeteries are likely to regard 
Sunday funerals as a nuisance. It appears that the Commissioners 
of Sewers, who are the Burial Board for parishes within the 
City, have been taking advice on the question whether parishioners 
have a right to be buried on Sunday, and counsel “ inclines to 
think” they have. The question has never been judicially deter- 
mined ; but a custom of burying on Sundays has generally pre- 
vailed, and the right appears to be recognized by a Canon of 1604, 
which proceeds on the assumption that the parishioners, and not 
the parson, choose the day for the funeral, and give notice of it. 
“No minister shall refuse or delay to bury any corpse that is 
brought to the churchyard, convenient warning being given him 
thereof beforehand.” It has been judicially declared that this 
warning must be convenient in reference to the time,. distance, and 
various vocations of the clergyman, for that which might be a con- 
venient warning in one case or in one parish might not be so in 
another. The word “thereof” must be taken’ to refer not to the 
fact of the corpse having been brought to the churchyard, but to 
the intention to bring the corpse, and the word “before” must be 
understood “ before the corpse is brought.” The canon being penal, 
a person proceeding under‘itagainst'a clergyman would be required 
to show that everything therein mentioned had been strictly complied 
with ; andit may be inferred froma reported case that a “ convenient 
warning ” must be such as would enable a clergyman to make his ar- 
rangements and prepare himself for his duty in meeting the corpse at 
the proper time and place, as well as to afford time for preparing 
the grave, or whatever else might be requisite. It must be re- 
membered that the common law, as generally understood, cast the 
duty of providing burial upon the person under whose roof the 
death took place. Such person “was bound to carry the body, 
decently covered, to the place of burial,’ and it would seem that 
he ought to be allowed to perform this unpleasant duty with. all 
convenient speed. In many cases prompt burial would be neces- 
sary, particularly as the who would be bound to 
bury would apparently not be bound to provide a coffin. 
In time of pestilence even a day's delay of burial of the 
dead might be fatal to the living; and many stories attest 
the popular belief that sufferers from cholera and other 
epidemics have, under pressure of supposed necessity for prompt 
interment, been buried even before they were dead. These con- 
siderations make it probable that burial on Sundays would be held 
to be a common law right, and, if so, it may be doubted whether 
a Burial Board or Secretary of State could make a regulation 
closing a cemetery on Sundays. It would probably be held by the 
Court of Queen’s Bench that such a regulation was in effect a pro- 
hibition, and therefore unauthorized by the statute under which 
it would purport to be made. 

It is difficult to question the soundness of this opinion; 
and therefore, unless: the Legislature interferes, the ‘“ scenes 
of drinking and riot” whieh are complained of at Sunday 
funerals must continue. It is doubtful also whether the Legis- 
lature would interfere to deprive the poor man of the opportunity 
of enjoying himself at a friend's funeral. It may be readily be- 
lieved that Sunday fanerals are as annoying to quiet people who 
happen to live near cemeteries as Sunday bands were to the 
dwellers near Hyde Park. A funeral party arriving at the 
City Cemetery at Ilford would be entitled to the privileges of 
bond fide travellers, and would not be likely to leave their privi- 
leges unimproved. But nevertheless a regulation prohibiting 
Sunday funerals could hardly be considered as made for the 
“ maintenance of public decency ” under the Act. Counsel remarked 
in his opinion that the indecency complained of would still 
prevail on week days; but this perhaps is hardly an answer 
to those who regard it as particularly indecent on Sundays. Of 
course fewer people would come on week days, because many could 
not leave their work, and therefore fewer people would get drunk ; 
but then it would be said that funerals should be held: on Sundays 
forthe very purpose that people may come. It would be inte- 
resting to know something of the reasons which induced the 
Commissioners of Sewers to seek advice upon this question. To stop 
Sunday funerals because they are sometimes disorderly is in harmon 
with the ideas of a busy party whichis always seeking to retrenc 
the use of whatever isliable to abuse. But it may perhaps be de- 
sirable that a large number of persons should attend funerals, even at 
the risk of some of them taking more than is good for them to drink. 
A funeral is usnally a religious ceremony, and those who value re- 
ligion should do their utmost to bring the population into contact 
with it, Lawyers always hesitate to give an opinion without autho- 
rity to rest upon, but it is easy to understand that there is almost 
nothing in law books to help towards a decision of this question of 


Sunday funerals. For many centuries probably the question 
could not have appeared doubtful. The saying that “ The better 
the day the better the deed” would have been held a sufficient 
answer to it. If quarter-day falls on Sunday, a tenant’s duty is to 
pay his rent, and if he does not pay it, the landlord may distrain 
on Monday morning. The ancient law was thus, and Sabbata- 
rianism has not changed it. 

Tn a case where an action was brought against an incumbent for 
‘refusing to solemnize a marriage, the Court seems to have thought 
that it was essential to the plaintiffs case to show that the de- 
fendant, at the time of the request made to him, was able to perform 
the ceremony and not en in the performance of any other duty. 
The action was brought by the man, and the woman had died after 
the refusal. If she hada fortune, this circumstance of her speedy 
death might perhaps have afforded ground for claiming what 
lawyers call “ special damage” in the action. Formerly one might 
be married anywhere, but by an Act of George II. parties 
are confined to the church of the parish where one of them 
has resided for a certain time; and as an incumbent of a 
church might prevent any other cle an from performin 
the marriage service in his church, it may perhaps be sai 
that the duty to solemnize marriage is now cast on lim. 
But the duty would be to marry on request, and the Court 
considered that, in the case before it, request was insuffi- 
ciently alleged. ‘One party might wish to be married, the other 
not; the request must be by both.” It was doubted whether the 
duty arose upon notice of the licence being given to the clergy- 
man. He might be engaged in some previous duty before he had 
knowledge of the licence, and that would surely constitute a good 
defence. It could not be said that under all circumstances he was 
bound to address himself to the particular occupation of marrying 
these parties as soon as the licence was notified to him. It was 
assumed in the argument on this case that it is not optional whether 
or not a clergyman will bury; but all that the Court said as to 
notice and occupation in other duties would appear applicable to 
the case of burial. It was contended that an action would lie for 
refusing to administer the Sacrament; but that is doubtful. No 
action lies for refusing to celebrate Divine Service, because “ there 
is no individual wrong.” 

The statutes forbidding certain things to be done on Sundays 
are evidence that under the common law these things were per- 
mitted. Thus a statute of Henry VI. enacts that all fairs and 
markets held on Sundays should cease, except on the four Sundays 
in harvest. A statute of Edward VI. enacts that Christmas Day, 
Good Friday, and all Sundays, shall be kept as holydays, but in 
harvest or any other time when necessity shall require, any kind of 
work may be done upon those days. It was declared by James I. 
that dancing, archery, &c. were lawful, and no such honest mirth 
should be forbidden on Sundays after service. The King says, and 
his words would be true now, that the prohibition of these games 
led to filthy tippling and lewdness. e practice of archery on 
holydays was enjoined by various statutes. But the influence of 
the Puritans now began to prevail, and under Charles IT. a statute 
*was passed which prohibits tradesmen and artificers from working 
at their ordinary callings, and which also prohibits the sale and 
hawking of wares and goods. This brief summary will suffice to 
show that the duty, if it existed at common law, to bury on 
Sunday, has not been affected by legislation. 

The custom of feasting at funerals has always prevailed in 
England, and as Sunday is a convenient day for an excursion to a 
cemetery, so it is a usual day for a good dinner and plenty of 
drink. The reeve of the manor of Hinton spent, between the 
death of Lord Berkeleyand his interment, seven bushels and three- 
quarters of beans in fatting one hundred geese for his funeral 
feast. It appears probable that this entertamment was postponed 
until the geese were fat ; and pernene a medizval noble, at once 
hospitable and thrifty, might have endeavoured to die just when 
his larder was well stocked. In Middlemarch the duty is incul- 
cated of keeping a good table during a mortal sickness of 
the house-master, and of course that duty would become 
even more peremptory after his death. It is said, in 
reference to those who attended the funeral of King 
Richard IT., nee erat qui eos invitaret ad prandium post laborem. 
The same may probably be said of many Sunday visitors to Ilford, 
but then they invite themselves. It is fortunate that the right of 
reading or saying any so-called religious service in churchyards 
has not yet been conceded; for, if it had, we should fear that 
between fanatics and rowdies the condition of that cemetery and 
the approaches to it might become intolerable. In the cemetery 
itself, order, or some approach to it, might be maintained by a 
sufficient force of constables, but spouters and their attendant 
‘crowds would be a grievous nuisance to the neighbourhood. We 
can hardly doubt, ‘owever, that Sunday funerals must be per- 
mitted, at least until Parliament gives power to interfere with 
them, and Parliament will be shy of doing that, however respec- 
tability and Sabbatarianism may combine to press it. The poor 
man’s friends, or those who call themselves so, are certain to com- 
plain that one of his few pleasures, a Sunday funeral, has been 
taken away from him for the convenience of wealthy dwellers in 
suburban villas, 


THE THEATRES. 


UR theatres are most amusing when they borrow most largely 
from the French. The “ eccentricity ” in three acts, called a 


Wedding March, which now delights full houses at the Court 
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Theatre, is an old and valued friend, Chapeau de Fae @ Italie, 
altered to the modern fashion and trimmed with English flowers. 
It is, when well acted, irresistible, and no better example could 
be found of skill in constructing a play of sustained interest 
out of trivial and grotesque incidents. It is in length a comedy, 
and in nature an extravagant farce. The bridegroom hurrying 
over London in quest of a straw hat of particular make and 
trimming, while the wedding party in eight cabs follow fast 
upon his flying traces, and appear shortly after him in every 
scene, presents a sort of y of Orestes pursued by the Furies. 
The bridegroom, taking a ride in Hyde Park in the pe morning, 
became separated from his horse, which availed itself of its liberty 


to devour of a straw hat which it found hanging on a bush. 
The hat belonged to Mrs. Major-General Bunthunder, who, 
having quitted the house of her distinguished and irascible hus- 


band for the ostensible purpose of buying a pound and a half of 
Barcelona nuts, avails frerself of the opportunity to meet in the 
Park a young and dashing officer of the Guards. Having for 
the more complete enjoyment of his society taken off her hat and 
hung it on a bush, it is partly eaten by Mr. Woodpecker 
be herp and of course if the lady goes home without it, 
her husband will be likely to ask more questions than she can con- 
veniehtly answer. Her admirer, being in honour bound to see her 
relieved from the embarrassment which he has caused, assists her 
in tracing Mr. Woodpecker Tapping to his house, and requires 
with portentous threats that that gentleman, laying all other busi- 
ness aside, and ceasing every excuse, shall procure a hat like that 
which has been destroyed, and shall allow the lady and her lover 
the shelter of his house while he makes the necessary search among 
the bonnet shops of the West End. He is expecting at that 
moment the arrival of his bride and her friends, who are to call for 
him on the way to church ; and indeed he has hardly time to con- 
ceal Mrs. Major-General Bunthunder and Captain Bapp in two 
closets when the wedding party enter in d procession, and in- 
form him that eight pa 2 are waiting at the door. The bride’s 
uncle Bopaddy, who possesses the inestimable advantage for stage 
urposes of being impenetrably deaf, had arrived beforehand, and is 
elping himself to sherry at the sideboard in the dining-room. 
The bridegroom, driven almost to despair, pretends that he lost 
the licence, and takes the whole party to the door of a 
fashionable milliner, which, as they come from the coun- 
try, they are easily persuaded is the entrance to Doctors’ 
Commons. The poor young man fancies that one bonnet is 
very like another, and that he shall obtain without difficulty 
what he requires; but, after surmounting a fresh complication 
arising from the fact that the mistress of ‘the shop recognizes in 
him a faithless lover, he learns the appalling fact that there was 
only one of these particular hats in stock, and it had been lately 
sold to the Marchioness of Market Harborough. While this ex- 
planation is taking place in a side room, the wedding party, grow- 
ing impatient, leave the eight cabs at the door and come upstairs. 
The milliner's book-keeper arrives at the same moment wet 
through, and wishes to pli his clothes before beginning the 
business of the day. This he attempts to do behind his desk, 
while the wedding party, supposing him to be the Registrar, ap- 
proach with profound bows and request him to inscribe their 
names and addresses seriatim in a book which lies upon the desk. 
The es man, bewildered and shivering with cold, at last gathers 
his clothes as well as he can about his person, and makes a bolt of 
it, while the entire wedding party rush off in frantic pursuit of the 
supposed Registrar, whose assistance they deem indispensable to 
the solemnization of the marriage. The bridegroom takes advan- 
of their starting on a false scent to depart as quietly as 
he can for the mansion of the Marchioness, who is about 
to give a morning concert. The Duke of Turniptopshire, 
one of the guests, has already arrived in full dress, and wear- 
ing his ribbon and garter, and has just helped himself to 
a penny tart from the luncheon-table in an adjoining room. 
The consumption of this delicacy is interrupted by the arrival 
of the unlucky bridegroom, whom the Duke mistakes for a famous 
Italian singer, while he mistakes the Duke for a particularly swell 
footman. The Italian, having been asked by the Marchioness to 
sing two songs for 3,000 guineas, gallantly answered that he would 
sing three for a flower from her ladyship’s bouquet. The bridegroom 
adroitly avails himself of his supposed character to say that what 
he seal wants to make him sing his best is a hat of charming 
design lately sent from a particular shop. The Marchioness is all 
smiles and compliance; she brings him a hat in a box, but un- 
fortunately it is not the hat he wants, and she at the same time 
begs him to favour the company with a song. She tells him that 
the hat he wants has been given to her friend Mrs. Major-General 
Bunthunder, and at the moment of his disappointment and confusion 
the wedding-party, who have made their way into the house and 
aneand ot the luncheon, come upon the stage in a delightful 
state of elevation from cham e; and a wild dance of all the 
characters succeeds, in which the Duke, taking for his partner one 
of the bridesmaids, performs with surprising vigour. We learn 
afterwards that the bride’s father mistook the mansion of the 
Marchioness for St. James’s Hall, and is going to write to the 
Times to complain of the treatment he and his party received in 
being turned summarily into the street. ; 

The bridegroom, still goaded onward by inexorable necessity, 
now arrives at the house of Major-General Bunthunder, who has 
been expecting from ten o’clock in the morning to half-past five in 
the afternoon the return of his wife from her purchase of a pound 
and a hali of Barcelona nuts. The Major-General, suffering from 


headache, is taking a footbath. He is sitting clothed as to his 
upper part in the fullest possible uniform, with a screen drawn 
partly round him, and a blanket covering the bath in which he has 


placed his feet. The bridegroom arrives, and after adding some 
more hot water to the bath, and shutting . the Major-General 
in the screen, he proceeds to search the house for the much-desired 


hat, which however he cannot find, for the simple reason that Mrs. 
a Bunthunder is the strange lady whom he has left 
at his own house, and there was only one hat in all London of this 
pattern—namely, that which was devoured by his horse. The bridal 
y arrive at the Major-General’s house just as the bridegroom 
quits it in despair, and they think that this is the bride’s future 
home, where rom may make themselves as comfortable as circum- 
stances admit. The bride’s father and the General exchange: 
boots, and when the General starts in pursuit of the bridegroom, 
whom he Se to be a burglar, his pace is happily checked by 
a misfit. Itimately all the characters are assembled in the 
street betiveen the bridegroom’s house and a police-station. Ex- 
hausted with the fatigue of a long day's chase after the bride- 
groom, and denied admittance to his house, they sit down on the 
muddy steps until a member of the force appears and proceeds to 
run them all in. Recent events cause this of the performance 
to be received with immense applause. The bridegroom becomes. 
aware that the lady shut up in is house is the wife of the angry 
General, whom he has only just distanced in the race. The only 
resource is to get her to come out of his house and be shut up in the 
station. He drops a coin into the hand of a policeman, and charges 
the lady with being drunk and disorderly. The policeman 
exclaims, “ I know yer; come along,” and drags her off. Finally 
it appears that among the bridal presents is a hat of the exact 
pattern of that which the horse devoured, and as the lady appears 
wearing this hat, and declares that she never set eyes upon the 
bridegroom before, her irascible husband is pacified, and merely 
remarks that after all she has forgotten to buy the Barcelona nuts. 
This “eccentricity ” is preceded by a “ comedy-drama,” in three 
acts, called Alone, of which the basis of the plot is derived from 
an old French story.” It is odd that the playbill which contains. 
this acknowledgment does not refer to the French origin, which, 
however, is tolerably notorious, of the Wedding March. The 
“ comedy-drama” is well written and well acted, and the Court 
Theatre seems likely to maintain the prosperity which the celebrated 
trio of the Happy Land created. It is remarkable that at the 
Olympic Theatre at this moment Mr. Gladstone’s features are 
imitated in the burlesque of Richeliew Redressed, and it is even 
mentioned that the Prime Minister has written an article in a 
riodical bearing the familiar brown cover of Good Words, This 
Raftenes is preceded by a new English version of the Mariage de 
Figaro, which is sufficiently well acted to make a very amusing 
piece. It is shortened to three acts, and much that made the 
original famous disappears, but still the situations remain as 
diverting and bewildering as ever. Noting the bills of the dif- 
ferent theatres, a critic would be hard to please if he did 
not admit that the popular taste must be at least health 
when so many stan dramas are nightly presented wit 
general efficiency, and some conspicuous talent. Even the 
burlesques have at least improved in this, that they no longer 
depend exclusively on classical legends for their subjects. The 
formance of the Hypocrite at the Gaiety Theatre, with Mr. 
helps and Mr. Toole in the leading parts, has been received with 
deserved applause. This is, we believe, the first appearance of 
Mr. Phelps in London for nearly a year, and his return is welcome.. 
The success of this play is surprising when we observe that the 
same audience is capable of enduring an after-piece entitled Seeing 
Toole, which is, if possible, more inane than an average burlesque. 
The fashion for reviving comedies might be usefully extended to 
farces, of which dramatic literature contains an ample stock. A 
good old farce is certainly better than a weak new one; and even 
Mr. Toole cannot impart drollery to the act of asking for a pro- 


gramme. 


REVIEWS. 


BIRKS ON MORAL PHILOSOPHY.* 


— volume is offered as “a small sheaf of first fruits” by 
the Professor whom the authorities of Cambridge com 

tent in that behalf have chosen to set in the seat of Jo 

Grote and Maurice. As such it seems fitting that it should not 
pass unnoticed. Had it been a mere private lucubration, we 
should have been content to leave it in peace as the fancy of a 
well-meaning a preacher who had mistaken his vocation. 
If a clergyman holding no official position beyond that of a 
minister of the Church of England thinks fit to write a series of 
rambling sermons and call them moral science, it may add no par- 
ticular lustre to himself or to the Church, but it calls for no public 
remonstrance. But the case is different when a clergyman who 
has been expressly appointed to expound moral philosophy as a 
science makes so little effort to discriminate between his two. 
characters of pastor and professor as wholly to ignore the most 
elementary conditions of scientific treatment. This is what Mr. 
Birks has done; the result is that no one of his discourses is 


* First Principles of Moral Science. A Course of Lectures delivered in 
the University of Cambridge. Ry Thomas Rawson Birks, Kniglitbridge 
Professor of Moral Philosophy. London: Macmillan & Co. 1873. 
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satisfactory as a lecture, and we can at best only conjecture 
that in a more congenial place the materials might have been 
worked into respectable sermons. This is the more to be lamented 
as a clear and vigorous re-statement of the ethical theories 
favoured by Mr. Birks is at present really much wanted. The old 
weapons of intuitive morality have never been properly re-fashioned 
to suit the exigencies of modern warfare. The developed utilitarian 
ethics of J. S. Mill are very different from the narrower, though 

haps more logical, system of Bentham. Mr. Bain and others 
Foe sought to strengthen their position by establishing connexions 
with admitted conclusions of physical science. Mr. Herbert 
Spencer and Mr. Darwin, by taking into account the accumulated 
experience inherited from ancestors, as well as the actual experience 
of the individual, have put the experiential theory of morals on an 
entirely new footing. Nothing like an organized defence has been 
made against these advances. The writings of the late Professor 
Grote, who excelled almost all his contemporaries in true speculative 
insight, are indeed full of valuable criticism and suggestion; but 
their want of form and finish prevents them from being known as 
they deserve to be. Mr. Lecky made some telling points in the 
introduction to his History of European Morals, but he neither 
worked these out sufficiently nor set up any counter case of his 
own; and there have been also review ie and other fugitive 
pieces by various hands, sometimes of considerable ability. But 
nothing has been undertaken on the proper scale or on a settled 
plan. Mr. Birks obviously has the success of intuitive morality 
very much at heart, and his — to this professorship gave 
him a splendid opportunity of doing service to his cause, which, as 
far as we can judge from his first course of lectures, he is doing his 
best to throw away. 

The manner in which Professor Birks introduces his subject is 
in itself a little singular. A teacher appointed by a great Univer- 
sity to expound an important branch of philosophy whose very 
foundation is still matter of active controversy might be expected 
to reconsider with some anxiety the thoughts he is about to 

ublish, or at least to make sure that his controversial equipment 
is not obsolete. But the writer of these lectures enters on his 
campaign as light-hearted as any general of the Second Empire. 
Desiring to give “a pledge that the views held in the present 
volume, and others which may follow, are no hasty uct of 
recent study,” he prints as an appendix an slo nae prize 
essay just forty years old, in which he apparently finds at this day 
nothing to alter. A man who takes pride in having learnt nothing 
in forty years raises at the outset some suspicion of his capacity 
as a teacher. 

It is trne that this volume is announced as handling preliminary 
topics, and that the criticism of opposing theories is expressly re- 
served for another season; and we cannot say it is impossible that 
Professor Birks should turn out to be stronger in detailed 
criticism than in general exposition. But a work put forth 
by instalments must be judged by instalments; and of this 
preliminary exposition we are forced to say that we fail to 
extract from it any distinct ideas whatever, we do not say of 
moral science, but even of Mr. Birks’s opinions on moral science. 
All we can make out is that he holds some sort of intuitive 
theory of ethics, considers it absolutely essential to the welfare of 
mankind, claims for the science of morals, without ever telling us 
what it is or showing us what it can do, a pre-eminent rank and 
dignity, and assumes accordingly a large jurisdiction to warn off as 
a trespasser any other science or scientific way of thinking whose 
conclusions are inconvenient to him. 

Thus we have a chapter on the relation of Political Economy to 
Morals, wherein Mr. Birks sets forth passages from leading econo- 
mists who expressly warn their readers against misapprehending 
the object of be science, and then waged to repeat all the 
vulgar misapprehensions, crying out against the “cold hard iron 
selfishness trade,” and declari science must 
be moralized. By this last phrase he appears to mean that political 
economists, having told their ietiiees leave wealth is produced and 
distributed, should not be content to leave them to their own 
judgment on the further questions how far wealth is a good thing 
in a moral point of view, and what is the right way to use it, but 
should distinctly advise them to go to the Professor of Moral 
Philosophy for the higher instruction without which all know- 
ledge already a is rather worse thaneuseless. The like 
complaint might be made with equal reason of every other science ; 
but as to political economy the fallacy seems inveterate. Mr. 
Birks vituperates that unhappy science almost in the same breath 
for ignoring morality and for meddling with moral questions which 
are above it. It ly does neither. The fundamental assumptions 
are not that material prosperity is everything, and that selfish 
motives are the only motives in human affairs. They go no 
further than this—that material prosperity is of sufficient import- 
ance to make the scientific investigation of it worth undertaking, 
and that the motives known as selfish are im fact the pre- 
vailing motives in the sort of transactions on which mate- 
rial Bate | depends. All the questions proposed are 
questions of finding what are the proper means for attaining 
certain ends; there is no comentindl measure for the worth of 
those ends in themselves. ean Sa in some senses better 
than wealth ; but the labour of a Professor of Mora. Philosophy, 
whether he lectures well or ill, cannot be called productive in the 
sense of political economy. if he lectures about things he does 
not understand, it may be impossible to call his laoour productive 
im any sense ; but political economy has nothing to do with that. 

Professor Birks shows his appreciation of another kind of science 


by denouncing the “purely literary and curious treatment” of 
moral and religious opinions—meaning, as ap by the context, 
orderly historical treatment—as “one of the most worthless and 
mischievous of occupations.” He proceeds to announce that his 
own aim will be the exact reverse—namely, “to unfold on this 
subject some definite principles which es | serve as waymarks to 
earnest minds.” He on certainly su ed in making his own 
method the exact. reverse of what scientific method ought to be, 
but those who can find any definite = will be more fortu- 
nate than ourselves. We ask for the bread of reason, and we do 
not get even the stone of dogma, but only a heap of sand. There 
is one science, however, to which Professor Birks is respectful 
enough, being himself a mathematician of some standing. His 
use of mathematical similes is so frequent as to be tiresome, 
and he relies, as many before him have done, on the analogy 
of mathematical axioms to support the universal and necessary 
character of the moral axioms which he will at some uncertain day 
enunciate. Now it is .perfectly true that the universality and 
necessity assumed to belong to the propositions of pure mathema- 
tics have furnished the strongest (ag in favour of a know- 
ledge independent of experience, and have been the most dangerous 
stumbling-block in all systems, whether of logic, metaphysics, or 
morals, which have denied any such knowledge. But the peculiar 
uality of mathematical truth is itself no longer undisputed. 
ps eminent mathematicians now hold the opinion, formed on 
mathematical grounds, that we cannot affirm the axioms of our 
geometry to be absolutely true. Indeed it has been shown to be 
ible to construct a consistent geometry with other axioms. Mr. 
irks as a mathematician is probably aware of this, but as an 
intuitive moralist he takes no notice of it. As he seems to think 
it bad enough already that undergraduates should ever hear of 
the perverse people who have cast doubt on “ eternal and immu- 
table morality,” perhaps he also feels bound not to shock their 
tender consciences with the desecration of eternal and immutable 
metry. It seems worth while to observe that the late Professor 
Grote (Examination of Utilitarian Philosophy, p. 298) distinctly 
repudiated the notion of making ethics “ an exact quasi-mathe- 
matical science.” 

As for philosophical criticism, there is a chapter on “The Doc- 
trine of Utility ” in which the crudest misunderstanding of utilita- 
rianism is expressed in confused and involved paragraphs, of which 
we give a specimen for the reader to disentangle it he can :— 

There is a further disproof of the doctrine that a calculation of conse- 
quences is the only source of morals, from reflection upon the nature of the 
calculation itself. It is a moral act, and subject to moral laws. The power 
to foresee q , to ber the results of past experience, to com- 
pare and analyse the causes of events, and to trace the probable effects of a 
ee course on the minds and feelings of others, is a high and noble 

ulty. Man did not create it for himself, it is the gift of God. If actions 

ves need moral rules to be calculated for them, how much more the 
faculty by which these calculations are to be made! But who can learn, by 
calculating alone, the methods and principles on which all right calculation 
must depend? Quis custodiet ipsos custodes? Surely the gift is one of 
which the exercise needs some guidance, since on its nig t or wrong perform- 
ance, by the hypothesis, a life of vice or virtue, of m or guilt and folly, 
must naturally ensue. 
“ The doctrine that a calculation o consequences is the only source 
of morals” would certainly astonish any utilitarian we ever heard 
of. But, letting the language pass, Mr. Birks has omitted to ob- 
serve that he has proved too much. The only meaning we can 
attach to these sentences 1s that it is impossible ever to begin con- 
structing any system of ethics at all. For inquiry into the 
first principles of morals, says the Professor, is a moral act, and 
you cannot tell whether you are performing it rightly when ex 
Aypothesi you have as yet no moral rules; ergo—we pause for the 
conclusion. We should expect it to be that moral science either 
is impossible, or is possible only as a subordinate science whose 
office is merely to deduce propositions of morality from premisses 
given by theology; and we more than suspect that Mr. Birks 
really inclines to the latter alternative. If he maintained it openly, 
we should attend to him with much more respect; his position 
wouid then at any rate be intelligible. 

We find also the old misconception that a utilitarian can never 
do any moral act without first casting up a sum—an error which 
has been repeatedly corrected, and which we cannot stop to cor- 
rect again. Likewise there is the not uncommon confusion (but 
this is perhaps venial) of the general reason, so to speak, for the 
moral quality of an act with the motive of the agent. Whena 
man performs his contract, for instance, he very seldom thinks of 
the general precept of morality that men ought to perform their 
lawful contracts, nor is there any need that he should. In most 
cases his immediate motive is the desire of being paid for his 
work, which is a perfectly innocent and proper motive, but is 
ae apart from the reasons which make the execution of the work 

uty. 


And we might express a doubt whether it is tolerable for any 
writer of ish to call democratic communities “plebiscites 


2 
en the substance of a 1s so far from satis tory, it is 
hardly needful to dwell on any small points of manner and style. 
Otherwise we might complain of vague and illusory definitions, of a4 
space wasted in unmeaning formal classifications, and of trains of =. 
argument which, instead of leading to a conclusion, break down 
and hide their discomfiture in a text. We might say that theories <4 
which, whatever may be their ultimate success, at hast command 
the serious attention of the scientific world, ought not to be de- eo . 
scribed by an educated man speaking in a seat of learning as 
“theories for manufacturing some miserable semblance of a a 
conscience out of the transmuted instincts of the - or baboon.” Zz 
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fee] of mere floating political atoms.” A French elector said of 

apoleon IIT. in 1870 :—* He would be President, and so we made 

him ; he would be Emperor, and so we made him; he would be 

Pléliscite, and so we made him—and now that is not enough for 

him, but he must needs go to war.” We did not expect to find 

+ we poets in the use of political terms rivalled by a Cambridge 
sor. 


Finally, it may be observed that the publishers have borne 
strong indirect testimony to the real character of this book. The 
catalogue inserted at the end of the volume by way of advertise- 
ment is a special catalogue, not of scientific or philosophical, but 
of theological works. For aught we know, Mr. Birks may be 
successful as a theologian. At present we can only see that he 
fails as a scientific moralist. 


THE ANTIQUITIES OF CYPRUS.* 


as work contains the best record remaining to us of the 
remarkable collection of Cyprian antiquities which about a 
ag age vanes from London to New York at the price of 10,000/. 
t wi remembered that unusual interest was at the time 
aroused in archeological circles by these objects of ancient art, 
nearly ten thousand in number, exhumed from temples and tombs 
at Golgoi and Idalium, cities sacred to Aphrodite. The vases, 
statues, and bas-reliefs delineated in these thirty-six photographs, 
some plates containing more than a dozen examples, have been 
judiciously selected by Mr. Newton with the er ge of elucidating 
the successive phases of plastic art in the island. The difficulties 
with which the subject is — beset are met, and in some 
measure solved, by Mr. Colvin in a well-studied introduction which 
sets forth how 
the Island of Cyprus is one of those points which stand marked in the map 
of the world as an ancient focus or radiating point of civilization. A key 
to much of the history of the origins and early development of Gree’ 
civilization, Greek forms of worship and of art, is the history of the early 
movements and contact of races along the coasts and in the coastward 
islands of the Mediterranean. The contact of Hellenic settlements with 
Semitic settlements along those coasts and in those islands, and the relations 
of the two with primitive populations—these constitute for the historical 
scholar a set of problems the most fascinating and the most difficult. Upon 
these the attention of much of the best modern scholarship has fixed itself, 
illuminating them bit by bit with results laboriously obtained, and in need 
of perpetual revision. But there has been one thing always obvious—that 
for the study of the primitive intercom ication between Greek and 
Asiatic, Cyprus is the centre of the position. 


It was at once recognized that these archaic vases, these small 
terra-cotta images rudely modelled with the finger and thumb, 
these statues and statuettes of human figures carved in the soft 
calcareous stone of the island, some of unknown antiquity, others 
unmistakably Roman, might be read as the chronicles of inter- 
mingling races and of political vicissitudes. 

e arts in Cyprus prove themselves moreover closely correspon- 
dent to the geographical position. Cyprus is so situated between 
Africa and Asia that her flora and fauna partake of the character- 
istics of both continents ; and in like manner her arts show consan- 
guinity with Egypt on the one side and with the Greek colonies 
of Asia Minor on the other. These remains, too, may be compared 
to geological débris washed together from many and remote strata. 
‘And what renders the phenomena presented of more interest is 
that the products are not importations, but home growths; they are 
seat with a distinctive local character; they bear the phy- 
siognomy of the Cyprian race; they evidently pertain to the spot; 
the stone is not the granite of Syene, nor the marble of Pentelicus, 
but the soft sandstone that lay nearest to hand. And in this ex- 

ressly native origin these vestiges differ from the otherwise ana- 
oo art deposits found in the ancient Crimean tombs near 
Kertch. Some of the treasures now removed from Kertch to St. 
Petersburg are of a typeso highly developed as to lead to the conclu- 
sion that they were importations from Greece, or at any rate that the 
artificers were Greeks settled in the Cimmerian Bosphorus. It is true 
that certain of the works exhumed in Cyprus suggest a like alterna- 
tive. Thus there are archaic vases which may have been taken thither 
Ww the great carriers of the old world, the Pheenicians; and again 
ere are statues which wear so expressly the Egyptian and the 
ian image as to point to the probable conjecture that artists 

from neighbouring nations came and planted schools in an island 
which, from its mineral riches and the fertility of the soil, pre- 
sented irresistible temptations to any people who might happen to 
be on the move. Other analogies arise between Cyprus and the 
Crimea; in each is found local articulation and motive. The arts 
of Cyprus tell of the worship of Aphrodite, just asthe sculpture of 
Attica proclaims the dominion of Athena; in place of the owl of 
Minerva we find the dove; here, for example, is a priestess of 
Venus bearing in her handadove. In the analysis of Crimean 
antiquities it seemed not unreasonable to set down to local 
pan what cannot be referred to foreign sources; there is, 
r instance, a presumption of localization in the favowrite use of 
the griffin, inasmuch as a tradition prevails that the monster was 
born in those parts. Analogous arguments favour localization in 
Cyprus. Also rude execution may generally be taken as evidence of 
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native workmanship—a testimony to indigenous origin which bears 
on the arts of and of Cyprus — may add 
that like moot questions as to race, style, and date extend as far as 
the regions about the Danube, though the chronologies we there 
have to deal with are later, but 'y confused. The fact is that 
in any locality where there Sous toe great and continuous migra- 
tions of peoples, the antiquities that come down to us almost of 
necessity present mixed and anomalous characteristics. Chronolo- 
gies seem to overlap each other, specific styles cross into hybrids, 
national systems of ornament interpenetrate and coalesce. It were 
well were it possible to analyse these art products as a chemist 
would reduce a compound into its original elements. That Mr. 
Newton, Mr. Colvin, and Mr. Stuart Poole have been working this 
rich mine gives assurance that we shall, if possible, obtain the clue 
to the perplexed arts deposited on the border-lines where three con- 
tinents meet as on common ground. What seems to be wanted is 
some exhaustive work which shall do for Cyprus what the 
Russians, in the “Compte-rendu de la Commission impériale 
archéologique,” and in a monograph on the “Antiquités du 
Bosphore Cimmerien” accomplished for the antiquities of Kertch. 
e Cyprian antiquities here delineated and described are 
divisible, with more or less approach to certainty, into successive 
riods and styles. The series opens with vases and rude figures 
In terra-cotta. We seem to be here in the presence of that pree- 
historic, that “ Homeric or pre-Homeric,” art, of which it is 
difficult to assert anything with certainty. The Phcenicians are 
almost as a matter of course named as either the carriers or the 
artificers, and this conjecture tallies with our own experience in 
the Mediterranean. Certainly works of this archaic type are not 
circumscribed within the shores of Cyprus; we believe we have 
met with their like at various stations in the sea which washed 
the shores of the old civilizations. Indeed, in art creations, as in 
the works of nature, the further we go back in time the more 
<7 do we approach to certain elementary and generic forms 
which are widely diffused just as they are elementary and generic. 
This certainly is true of such rudimentary forms as flint imple- 
ments; it also would appear to hold good of those simple shapes 
in fictile ware which are suggested by the necessities common to 
all primitive peoples. Mr. Colvin points to a wide geographic dis- 
tribution of an archaic type, identified with a “set unmeaning 
smile of the mouth, and the more or less rigid attachment of the 
arms to the body, aceording to the traditional helplessness of the 
art before the innovations of Deedalus.” Statues of this character 
found in Cyprus are of the transitional period when Egyptian and 
Asiatic styles were becoming Greek; thus we seem to see “ Greek 
art dawning under our eyes.” Mr. Newton in like manner discovers 
interesting points of consanguinity between this Cyprian statuary 
and Etruscan statuary found at Cervetri. Thus, again, we see that 
Cyprus contains an epitome of historic arts; she is the common 
ground whereon meet and intermingle the arts of many peoples, 
and yet each national art in turn takes on the local colouring of 
the spot ; Cyprian art has a dialect peculiarly its own. 

The most important remains—the statues and statuettes of 
human figures—come from the temple discovered by General di 
Cesnola at Golgoi. They may be broadly classified into “ figures 
of priests or kings, and figures of the god Herakles.” As to size, 
they vary from colossal to miniature. And as to distinctive 
styles, they range from Egyptian and Assyrian types to forms 
which may be designated as provincial Greek, the series ending 
with works of the late Roman period. Thus we have a history 
of rise and decadence which extends over more than a thousand 
years. The largest and most important head in the collection, 
Assyrian in treatment, is supposed to have belonged to a dominant 
statue no less than forty feet high. A figure of this import pro- 
nounces the scale of the containing or adjacent temple. Other 
figures speak equally oy of that wave from Assyria which 
passed over Cyprus. Yet beneath and around this and other 
foreign elements there subsists, as we have said, a distinctive local 
character. Thus Mr. Colvin reminds us that modern travellers 
find in the receding forehead, high cheek-bones, sunken cheeks, 
and thick protruding nose, chin, and lips of the Cypriot population 
of the present day a remarkable correspondence to these heads 
exhumed from the old temple. We have here another interesting 
example, not only of the permanence of race, but of that inherent 
relation which is eVer maintained between historic races and his- 
toric arts. 

We think it must be admitted that these Cyprian antiquities 

ossess au archeological rather than an artistic value; indeed it 
1s avowed that they belong either to “an imitative and third-rate 

rovincial school” or to an “archaic and traditional school.” In 

ct, the two schools lived side by side, of which there is an analo- 
gous case in the Temple of A%gina, where the central figure is 
archaic and traditional, while the surrounding figures are studies 
from the life. The traditional school in Cyprus is as usual sacred 
to religious uses, and thus were perpetuated archaic forms “long 
after they had been ennobled or grown out ofelsewhere.” Hence, as 
in the subsequent art of Byzantium, which in like manner for century 
after century preserved a prescriptive type, it becomes difficult to 
determine the date of many of these products. In fact, style ceases 
to be a criterion of age. It was the peculiar fatality of this Cyprian 
art that it passed into the decadence of the late Roman period with- 
out having touched the culmination reached in Greece or among the 
colonies of Asia Minor, Theseremains make confession that the artists 
of the island saved themselves the trouble of direct appeal to nature, 
and thus the works are alike wanting in actuality a ideality. We 
find neither broad and vigorous modelling from the life, nor 
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i of the individual imto an ennobled type of the 
ies. Henee these are wide as the poles asunder from 
e creations of Phidias in the Parthenon. e shall anxiously 
look for further accessions of knowledge to clear the moot questions 
which arise out of these discoveries. We would gladly learn 
more of the actual condition of these tombs and buried temples; 
photographs which may have been taken on the spot, showing the 
ition of the vases and figures when first uncovered, would be 
invaluable. We need scarcely say that it is of the utmost im- 
portance that notes should be preserved of the position in which 
the figures were found, vapuahlliy when works of divers dates or 
schools stood in juxtaposition. An analogous case is that of 
bone caverns where the remains of animals belonging to distant 
epochs lie together. Men of science boast that they take 
notes or sketches of the ise condition of things when a cave 
is first opened. We believe that a like ice has prevailed 
among careful excavators of tombs. At present these Cyprian 
remains, as they have come to us in fragments or in isolation, gaa 
sadly in want of what may be termed foreground, background, and 
surrounding scenery. Wide is the field, and the labourers, though 
skilled, are necessarily few. 


THE PRESCOTTS OF PAMPHILLON.* 


ME. PARR is the author of Dorothy Fox, a novel of sufficient 
merit to distinguish it from the mass of ephemeral litera- 
ture which fills the shelves of circulating libraries. Her present 
performance is creditable in its way; but we are afraid that it is 
still of the tantalizing kind, and is always raising hopes which are 
never quite satisfied. Mrs. Parr writes in a natural and lively style ; 
and the little vignettes of country life to which she treats us are 
fresh and interesting. The scenery of the Western counties has 
inspired more than one novelist, though we doubt whether it has 
yet received full justice. Mrs. Parr's strength, however, lies less 
in descriptions of scenery, though here and there a touch recalls to 
us the characteristic beauty of the Cornish coast, than in descri 
tions of the unsophisticated ation. We fancy that we c 
without much trouble identify the naval port of Dockmouth, and 
make a fair guess at the little town of Mallett, in which the cha- 
racters play their . The natives, at least, have every appearance of 
being sketched the life. Their kindliness, simplicity, and 
loyalty to the old families enable them to fill the minor parts of 
the little drama in a very satisfactory way; and we are willing to 
believe that such qualities still survive in some remote villages. 
There are two or t exemplary sailors who are in the habit of 
making free but friendly comments on the love affairs of the lead- 
ing personages; and a quaint old nurse who may possibly be 
described as a distant relation of the immortal Mrs. Poyser. The 
country talk is shrewd and easy enough; and there is some real 
humour in the indications of religious and social prejudices. All 
this, which may be called the filling-in of the story, is so good 
that we are inclined to expect something better in the parts upon 
which the chief stress is laid. Unluckily it is just here that we 
become conscious of at least a partial failure. In fact, Mrs. Parr 
passes too frequently from the natural to the merely conventional, 
and fails to make her fine ladies and gentlemen talk with any- 
thing like the force of their humbler dependents. If we can 
show her what are her really strong points, we shall be doing her 
the greatest service which a critic can render to an author, and we 
shall therefore venture to insist a little upon the contrast of the 
two elements of the story. 

The plot in which the fate of the various characters is in- 
volved reminds us a little too strongly of the rather whimsical 
cause of melancholy suggested in Mr. Mill's Autobiography. The 
philosopher, as he tells us, was at one time much grieved by the 
reflection that there was only a limited number of possible tunes in 
the world, and that when composers had discovered them all, our 
descendants’ pleasure in music would be materially destroyed. 
We often feel that fiction is exposed to a similar er. The 
number of ogee plots is not perhaps limited, but the number of 
types to which they can belong is very limited indeed. So many 
variations have been played upon some of the most familiar tunes 
that the novelist’s task is now rather selection than invention. Mrs. 
Parr’s — belongs to a well-known variety which follow what 
may be called the circulating method. The recipe for such a story 
is easily given. Take any number of young ladies and gentlemen, 
arrange them in a circle as though they were about to play a game at 
cards, but let each person fall in love with his or her left-hand neigh- 
bour. The result of this is inevitably to produce a good many com- 
plications, which can easily be worked out to any length accordi 
to the taste ofthe author. A situation of this kind occurs in a goo 
many of Mr. Trollope’s stories, and in his hands is often amusing 


eno Mrs. P: ae of it in the present case is very 
simple. Sir Stephen Prescott is in love with Miss Carthew; Miss 
Carthew with Mr. ; Mr. Despard with Mrs, Labouchere, an 


? 
interesting widow; and Mrs. Labouchere with Sir Stephen Pres- 
cott; thus ¢ ~ve.| the magic circle. ‘The next point is to give 
us a little additional excitement by distributing good and bad 
qualities. Sir Stephen and Miss Carthew are therefore made into 
pattern characters; whilst Mrs. Labouchere and Mr. Des 

though not actually wicked, are so selfish as to repel our sympathies. 
In order to bring things right, the bad characters have to show 
their selfishness in such a way as to undeceive the good characters, 


and thereby induce them to transfer their affections to each other, 
instead of wasting them upon undeserving sa, mg The same device 
is employed twice over. Mrs. Labouchere jilted Sir Stephen 
Prescott before the story begins for the sake of a rich man; though, 
being now a rich widow, she is endeavouring to bring him back 
into bondage. from equally motives, re~ 
fuses to avow an engagement to Miss Carthew, and endeavours to 
attract Mrs. Labouchere instead. Miss Carthew’s illusions are thus 
destroyed, and she is at liberty to recognize the virtues of Sir 
Stephen, and reward them with her hand. In order to produce 
sufficient ication in the narrative, Mrs. Parr has recourse to 
the familiar device of a concealed marriage, which of course comes 
to light towards the end of the novel, and elevates the selfish Mr. 
Despard to the baronetey and estates of the admirable Sir Stephen. 
The plan might seem to reward the villain at the of the 
virtuous hero; but, in fact, it only serves to show the nobility of 
the one character and the selfishness of the other, and moreover, 
the estates thus transferred turn out to be so heavily encumbered 
that we may congratulate Sir Stephen upon getting rid of them. 
The story of which we have thus indicated the outline is 
obviously of the most conventional class, and naturally fails to in- 
terest us very deeply. In fact, Mrs. Parr hardly seems to care 
much about it herself. She does not care to avoid very gross im- 
probabilities, or to realize very clearly the natural influences of 
their situation upon the characters concerned. Thus, for example, 
the original cause of all the mischief is the eccentric behaviour of 
a former proprietor of the Pamphillon estates. This gentleman 
has been cheated into a marriage with a woman of bad character, 
who has a son, and then deserts him. He is so much annoyed that 
he disowns his son, and tries to conceal his marriage. He has, 
however, some scruples about destroying his i certificate, 
and therefore takes the singular course of enclosing it in a sealed 
letter, which is given, after his death, to the mother of the sup- 
posed heir. The mother, to secure her son’s prospects, not un- 
naturally, though very wrongly, puts the certificate in the fire, to 
the considerable trouble of her conscience, and supposes that she 
has destroyed all evidence as to the legitimacy of the disowned 
son. We do not mean to say that this eccentric proceeding of a 
gentleman who does not like to commit a crime himself, but puts 
a temptation to commit it in the way of an interested person, 
is altogether inconceivable, but certamly it is so queer that 
the author — take TE little — to reconcile us 
to the improbability. en it is enly sprung upon us 
without or cclaniien towards the end of the story, we see 
too plainly that the old gentleman has been acting, not from any 
peculiar idiosyncracy, but from a desire to further the interests of 
the novelist. The story is made still more absurd by the extreme 
ease with which the property is instantaneously recovered. far 
from all evidence being destroyed, we are required to believe that 
the first inquiry into the matter immediately produces conclusive 
proofs of the marriage ; and thus the fictitious nature of the whole 
transaction is made unpleasantly obtrusive. We are not merely 
aware that we are reading a novel; but the unreality is dashed in 
our faces. Plots of this kind should either be left alone or be 
earefully constructed. Otherwise we are rudely disturbed in that 
measure of illusion which is ble even in a story which 
demands no serious attention. it is a worse blemish that the 
iniquity of the whole transaction is not turned to account. 
Mrs. Parr does not seem to realize the extremely disagreeable 
consequences to a lady of being found outinalong course of deception 
by which she has fraudulently kept a man out of an estate for 
many years. tous Ghat whe hes been gailty of 
an action for which she might have been sentenced to penal servi- 
tude, expresses a certain amount of annoyance, that she cries a 
ood deal, and even goes so far as to faint away. But none of her 
iends seem to think any the worse of her, or to have recourse to 
any means of consolation beyond a smelling-bottle and a glass of 
water. Novelists who venture into cannot be allowed to 
put it aside in this summary fashion. A mother committing a 
crime for the sake of her son is in a position which has afforded 
the pretext for a great deal of pow and would-be powerful 
writing amongst novelists of calibres. It is a pathetic and 
forcible situation, and therefore, when once presented to us, it should 
lead to a catastrophe of corresponding magnitude ; and certainly 
it should not be treated as though the criminal had only been guilty 
of a rather wea proceeding, to be fairly atoned Lor bya 
fit of crying. When that is done, it is plain that the writer's 
imagination has not been exerted, and that she has merely been 
employing the first artifice which came to hand from the ordinary 
novelist’s stock-in-trade, instead of endeavouring to work out a 
or artistic problem, 
e characters engaged in carrying out ot are for the most 
part rather feebly coloured. may ccnentel from a lady 
novelist, the men are decidedly inferior to the women. The good 
hero is good, but commonplace. The bad hero is apparently meant 
to be outwardly attractive, but spoilt by a selfishness which he 
attempts to conceal from himself and others. Unluckily the selfish- 
ness becomes so prominent from the very first that we are never 
left in doubt as to the sentiments which we ought to entertain for 
him, and anticipate our final verdict from the earliest pages. The 
task, indeed, of displaying such a character satisfactorily is not an 
easy one. There are plenty of people in this world on very good 
terms with themselves and others, who would appear, if carefully 


ae x - | analysed, to be selfish to the core. But to show this, whilst pre- 
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serving the charm of their external good humour, requires a masterly 
hand; and Mrs. Parr becomes rather too angry with the creature 
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of her imagination to do him full justice. The worst result of this 
error is that it rather interferes with our appreciation of the other- 
wise charming heroine, Miss Hero Carthew. We should wish 
to see a more palpable excuse for her error in taste. We know 
that she is making a blunder in bestowing her affections — 
Mr. Despard; and we should sympathize with her more if her 
blunder — to be more natural. However, the love affairs 
of human beings are generally managed on such inscrutable prin- 
ciples that we are hardly shocked by a fact only too conformable to 
our general experience—namely, the misplaced affection of a charm- 
ing young woman for a man who is anything but charming. Miss 
Carthew is not precisely a new creation. She is the fresh, healthy 
country girl with strong affections and no nonsense, of whom we 
meet a good many examples in novels. But we do not often see 
her described with more spirit than in Mrs. Parr’s story; and we 
admit her to be Geecadiay fresh, healthy, and lifelike. If we 
could expect our advice to be received, we should say that Mrs. 
Parr ane write a really excellent story if she would take a young 
lady like Miss Carthew, surrounded by the society natural to the 
place, and make her fall in love with a substantial farmer or a half- 
pay naval officer, instead of introducing her to wooden ladies and 
gentlemen from London, and involving her in troublesome plots 
with fictitious marriages and hidden wills. 


WEATHER WISDOM.* 


EW editions of Hone’s Every-Day Book and Year Book, 
which supplied so much entertaining gossip to our fathers, have 
just been published, in the reasonable confidence that they will 
ve no less a charm for our generation. It is indeed remarkable 
how well they deserve reprinting, and how little they have been 
put out of date by the subsequent appearance of Chambers’s 
“ Book of Days,” and the invaluable volume of Notes and 
Queries. At present our concern is chiefly with the corrobora- 
tion they furnish to a great many of the explanatory and illus- 
trative notes of Mr. Swainson’s collection, which clearly owes 
to them no inconsiderable debt. If the reader is at fault for 
fuller particulars of the strange saints of the Continental calen- 
dars, whose supposed influence on the weather makes up Mr. 
Swainson’s first part, ¢.e. “the superstitious side of weather lore,” 
Hone’s volumes will rarely fail to supply his want. They illustrate, 
too, though in a less degree, the sun, moon, and star proverbs of 
the second part, besides containing a deal of information 
about animal life and plant life, from both of which weather- 
prophets, ancient and modern, have drawn prognostics. Under 
April 4 in the second volume of the Every-Day Book will be found 
the information about an inexpensive and durable weather-glass, 
consisting of a leech in a phial of water, which Mr. Swainson has 
conde in his Prognostics from Reptiles, p. 251. The phial is 
the common eight-ounce phial, three with water, and 
covered at the mouth with a piece of linen rag. It is placed 
upon a window-frame; and the water is in summer 
twice, in winter once, a fortnight. The leech moves restlessly 
up and down the bottle before wind; is agitated and convul- 
sive near the very mouth of the phial before thunder and rain ; 
is motionless, coiled, and calm at the bottom before frost or 
clear open weather; and in p of rain or snow is apt to 
creep to the surface, and betoken the duration of such weather by an 
pee mgm to sink. From Hone’s Year Book also we get a clue 
to other points of rustic natural philosophy, which renders intelli- 
gible certain sayings recorded by Mr. Swainson. “ At New Year's 
tide” says one of these, of English origin, “the days lengthen a 
cock’s stride.” A Polish proverb has the same expression, and 
another form of the English adage goes on to say “ At Candlemas 
an hour wide.” We become curious as to the oddness of this 
manner of computation, when, under the day of St. Antony the 
Hermit (January 17th), we find the Italians saying that “ At 
Antony's tide, the days lengthen a demon’s stride,” a stretch 
indicative of seven-leagued boots or the hill-to-hill stride of a 
Cornish giant. But the Year Book explains the origin of the 
expression :— 

Everybody knows that this saying (that about the cock’s stride) intends 

to express the lengthening of the days in a small but perceptible degree ; 
yet few are aware of the ground for it, for there is something uncommon 
and seemingly improper in applying long measure, inches and feet, to time. 
But the countryman knows what he says from observing where the shadow 
of the _— lintel of his door falls at 12 o’clock and there making a mark. 
At New Year’s day the sun, at meridian, being higher, the shadow comes 
nearer the door by four or five inches, which for rhyme’s sake he calls a 
cock’s stride, so expressing the sensible increase of the day. Before the style 
was altered, long after this saying came into use, the distance of time was 
greater by eleven days between the solstice and New Year’s day than it is 
now ; and consequently the difference as to the sun’s altitude, or day’s 
length, at those two times would be more perceptible than it is now. 
There can be no question that the application of long measure to 
time indicates very primitive observation, for Hesiod avails him- 
self of something very like it in order to teach the rural Boeotians 
the spring season for sailing, to wit, “when the leaves at the end 
of a spray have grown to the length of a crow’s foot.” 

It can hardly be doubted that much weather folklore has its 
origin in reverence for particular local saints, and some also may 
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have been due to the accident of verse or of alliteration, And 
although it may be going too far to endorse Gay’s couplet— 
Let no such vulgar tales debase thy mind, 
Nor Paul nor Swithin rule the clouds and wind— 
still it must always be safe counsel to “try” the saints and their 
weather-wisdom. As to the connexion of St. Paul with the 
weather following the festival of his Conversion (January 25), 
there is an old and constant opinion in many nations and lan- 
ages. French, Germans, Italians, all endorse the four Latin 
which our English adage reproduces in eight :— 
If the day of Paul be cleare 
Then shall betide a happy yeare. 
If it do chance to snow or raine, 
Then shall be dear all kinds of graine ; 
But if the winde be then alofte, 
Warres shall vexe this realme full ofte ; 
And ff the cloudes make dark the sky, 
Both neate and fowle this yeere shall die. 
In Alsace the vulgar belief is that on the evening of this day, 
“ omnia ventorum concurrere przlia,” all the winds strive for the 
mastery, and that which holds its own at midnight takes rank as 
the predominant wind for the year. But still more fanciful is the 
calculation by which the country folk of North Italy prognosticate 
the weather of the year to come from the twenty-four days of 
January which precede St. Paul’s. Beginning with New Year's 
Day, which is termed January, they go on up to the 12th, giving 
each day the name of the corresponding month, the weather of 
which it is considered to foretell. From the 13th they reverse 
the order till the 24th, making the 13th December, the 14th 
November, and soon. Thus, if the 7th and 18th, corresponding 
to July, are foul weather, such will be the character of that month. 
It is somewhat against this elaborate calculation to learn that it is 
liable to be vitiated and upset by a partly wet and partly fine 25th 
of January, which makes all uncertain. Somewhat of kin to this 
calculation is the theory of our ruder forefathers and their con- 
temporaries in other lands as to the “ Borrowing days”—the 
29th, 30th, and 31st of March, which are generally stormy, and so 
were reputed to have been borrowed from April by grasping 
March. There isa vulgar belief that these days—on which it is 
unlucky to lend or borrow—are so called from the Hebrew loan on 
the Egyptians before the Exodus, and Dr. Jamieson traces this to 
the corresponding time of the year, Abib or Nisan, including -¢ of 
March and April, at which the Israelites quitted Egypt. The in- 
clemency of the “borrowing days,” which is fully believed in 
Andalusia, may be connected with the storm that overwhelmed 
the Egyptians. 
It must be owned that there is more to be said against than for 
a faith in St. Swithin’s influence on the weather :— 
If St. Swithin weeps, the proverb says, 
The weather will be foul for forty days. 
This saw has been shown to have no basis in what happened at 
the translation of the bones of the saint, but it derives a certain 
amount of confirmation, or consistency, from the tradition about 
St. Bartholomew’s day, just forty days after—namely, August 
24th. This runs :— 
All the tears St. Swithin can cry 
St. Bartholomew’s dusty mantle wipes dry. 
Unfortunately, though Continental nations cherish almost uni- 
versally the same form of belief, there is great fluctuation as to the 
day and thesaint. In FranceSt. Médard (June 8) and SS. Gervase and 
Protasius (June 19th) have the credit which St. Swithin holds 
with us. In Belgium St. Godelieve (July 6), in Germany the Seven 
Sleepers (June 27th), have a forty days’ lien upon the weather for 
better or worse; and Poland, Denmark, and Korth Italy claim a 
like privilege for other saints. The term of forty days is obvi- 
ously borrowed from Holy Scripture. Mr. Swainson, by the way, 
notices the apple-country proverb that when it rains on July 15 
“St. Swithin is christening the apples”; he omits, however, a 
well-known and curiously trustworthy adage connected with hop 
counties and with St. James's day (July 25) :— 
Till St. James’s day is past and gone 
There may be hops or there may be none. 
Another very curious tradition, founded no doubt upon careful 
observation, is that which introduces into the almanack a second 
winter and a second summer. The first occurs in May, on account 
of the east winds, of which divers Continental nations have a 
kindred ne to our homely e “ cast not a clout till May be 
out.” Mamertus, Pancratius, and Servatius, French saints whose 
festivals fall on the 11th, 12th, and 13th of May, are called in 
France ice-saints; and a special Bohemian saint, made up of the 
two last-named and St. Boniface (May 14), and called Pan Serboni, 
is commonly reputed “to wither the trees with frost.” In Naum- 
these saints are called, for a similar reason, “ wine-stealers.” 
A slight indication of the sound basis on which the proverbs 
about a second winter in May depend is to be found in the 
frequent nipping by frost of the plants bedded out in our parterres 
in that often treacherous pasre! The second summer—a short 
one—is All Saints’ day, and is said to last three days, three 
hours, or three weeks; and it is to this that Prince Hal, in 
Henry IV. (act i., sc. 2), likens Falstaff, when he says to him, 
“ Farewell, thou latter spring; farewell, thou All Hallow’n 
summer.” It is not at uncommon to have at this season a 
spell of still warm weather. It would save a vast deal 
of loss and vexation to amateur tree-planters if, reckoning on this 
second summer and its brief continuance, they would indoctrinate 
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their woodmen with an old English proverb which is worthy of 
acceptance—namely, “Set trees at All Hallo’wtide, and command 
them to aE set them after Candlemas, and entreat them to 
grow.” We will not answer for the truth of this about fruit-trees, 
but as to forest-trees it is beyond a doubt that whereas, if planted 
in November, they have time to get rooted and settled before the 
cold sets in, to defer planting them till the cutting February or the 
changeable March, is a i ogee procrastination. Apropos of tree- 
planting, we are reminded that another interesting English pro- 
yer’ 

If you would fruit have, 

You must bring the leaf to the grave— 
inculeates that trees should be transplanted at the fall of the leaf; 
not much sooner, because of the motion of the sap; nor later, in 
order that there may be time for their rooting before the deep 
frosts. Old Ray it was who enunciated this explanation. 

It is a curious study to connect the immigration and emigration 
of birds, and their appearances and disappearances, with the 
calendar of the months and saints. According to the proverb of 
Bergamo, the swallow arrives in Europe on St. Gregory the Great's 
day (March 12); it flies over the roofs on St. Joseph’s day, the 
19th. On the 15th of September (St. Nicolas) “the wild geese 
fly away” from Russia, a token of the approach of winter. In 
Scotland we learn that the proverb about them runs as follows :— 

Wild , wild geese ganging to the 
i se, Wi ing to the hi 
The ph sored it will spill 
In truth, and apart from the saints, the prognostics from birds are 
generally to be trusted; and, for one obvious reason, especially 
those from the migration of birds :— 

When great abundance of winter migratory birds, and particularly field- 
fares, arrive early, they usually forebode a hard winter; and the same 
prognostic of severe weather is to be inferred from the early or numerous 
migration of wild geese, wild ducks, and other winter fowl. 

Enough has been said to illustrate the wealth of the mine which 
Mr. Swainson has opened in the first part of his volume. The 
second part is not a whit less rich and interesting, whilst, in 
addition, it is more trustworthy. There is a substratum of truth 
in most of the proverbs about a red sunset or sunrise, a pale, or 
red, or clear moon, twinkling or shooting stars, a rainbow in the 
morning, and a bank of clouds in the west, and the weather they 
severally portend. Who can disabuse us of a belief in the 
“mare’s tail” cloud, which forebodes winds, and which is com- 
memorated in this rhyming adage :— 

Hens’ scarts and filly-tails 
Make lofty ships wear low sails ? 

“Hen-scarts” are equivalent to light clouds resembling “ the 
scratching of hens on the ground.” Or who doubts the im- 
port of the roundish, small, and well-defined masses of cloud 
which our proverbs designate “A mackerel sky, neither long 
wet nor long dry”? There is a fund of homely wisdom and 
reflection in the Tuscan snow-proverb, “‘ Under water dearth, 
under snow bread ”—illustrated by the Russian adage, “ Corn is as 
comfortable under snow as an old man in his furcoat”—which should 
teach the husbandman to get his seed sown in the open weather of 
November. About the phenomenon of “rain while the sun is 
shining,” which our matter-of-fact English adage says is certain to 
be soon over, the Pole more imaginatively surmises that “the 
witches are making butter,” while the German accounts for 
it by the conclusion that “the Devil is beating his dmother ; 
he is laughing and she is crying.” Under prognostications from 
birds, the ill-luck attaching to the sight of a single magpie in 
spring is explained by a quotation from Sir Humphry Davy’s 
Salmonia, showing how, in cold weather, one magpie leaves the 
nest to forage while the latter sits on the eggs or young ; in warm 
mild weather the two go out together, and it is then good fishing 
time. All the prognostics are of course liable to fail at times; 
and after all the wisdom of the Tartar proverb is the soundest, 
that “the peasant prays for rain, the traveller longs for sunshine ; 
but God gives each what is best.” 

It is impossible to peruse this collection of the weather wisdom 
of all nations without noticing the discrepancy between different 
nations and districts as to questions of prognostication and por- 
tent. In the Pyrenees “a a sunset bespeaks a fine morrow”; in 
the Eure and Loire district, wind or rain. Of the rainbow in the 
east the French say that it betokens fair weather, in the south, 
rain ; but the Spanish expect rain to follow from a rainbow in the 
east, = weather and wind from a rainbow in the west. Again, 
while Virgil (Georg. i. 397) counts it a sign of rain— 

Tenuia—lane per ccelum vellera ferri— 


our rhyming proverb runs in the opposite direction— 


If woolly fleeces spread the heavenly way, 

Be sure no rain disturbs the summer day. 
In like manner England and France are at issue in their proverbs as 
to the results of drought, and Scotland and Sicily on the luck to be 
looked for in leap-year. Climate, experience, observation, may 
account for these variations; it may . that “each is right and 
each is wrong.” And it is to be remembered that these dis- 
crepancies are not in cases where much depends upon following 
or disregarding the voice of proverbial es ; Whereas, as we 
have shown above, there are really useful and trustworthy lessons 
to be learned from weather-lore. 


FENG-SHUL* 
(= of the most important and perplexing questions which meet 
the foreigner in his dealings with the Chinese is that which 


concerns the nature and properties of the Feng-shui superstition. 
It confronts him at every turn. If he wants to build a house, if 
he wishes to construct a railway or erect telegraph poles, if, per- 
chance, he is desirous of taking his steam yacht higher up the 
river than it has been wont to go, or if he wishes to make a cutting 
through a hill, he is met with the invariable objection that by 
doing all or any of these things he will destroy the Feng-shui of 
the district, and will thus introduce disease and death among his 
neighbours. Were this belief confined to the lower and more 
ignorant classes, we might leave its investigation to those scholars 
who take a delight in observing and searching out the popular 
weaknesses of mankind. But the votaries of Feng-shui are 
to be found among the rich as well as among the poor, among the 
learned as well as among the ignorant, and among the officials as 
well as among the laity. It figures in despatches as the founda- 
tion of weighty arguments, and in erudite and technical books it 
assumes as much importance as in the mystical works of the 
professors of the art. It is therefore a question which demands 
the consideration of both diplomatists and scholars; and to the 
attention of both these classes we commend Dr. Eitel’s a 
In considering this subject, the first question to asked is, 
“What is ‘Feng-shui’?” To this Dr. Eitel replies that it 
is “the blind gropings of the Chinese mind after a system of 
natural science, which gropings, untutored by practical observa- 
tion of nature, and trusting almost exclusively in the truth of 


‘alleged ancient tradition and in the force of abstract reasoning, 


naturally left the Chinese mind completely in the dark.” Like the 
people of almost every Oriental nation, the Chinese look upon 
nature as a living, breathing organism, in which are inseparably 
bound together all things that exist in heaven above or in the earth 
beneath, the organic with the inorganic, the living with the 
dead. Heaven is to the Chinaman “the ideal type of which our 
earth is but the coarse material reflex.” The sun and moon he 
regards as the celestial counterparts of the male and female prin- 
ciples of nature. The reflection of the five planets, Jupiter, Mars, 
Venus, Mercury, and Saturn, he sees in the five elements of nature 
—namely, wood, fire, metal, water, and earth; and he traces their 
influence in the five constituents of the human frame—that is to 
say, the muscles, veins, flesh, bones, skin, and hair; in the five 
inward parts or viscera—namely, the heart, liver, stomach, lungs, 
and kidneys; in the five colours, white, black, red, blue, and yellow ; 
in the five fortunes, riches, honour, longevity, children, and a 
peaceful death ; and in the five social relations, those of prince and 
minister, father and son, husband and wife, older and younger 
brothers, and friends. ‘And he contemplates the spangled firma- 
ment at night and compares with it its dimly-reflected oe 
on the surface of our earth, where the mountain peaks form the 
stars, the rivers and oceans answer to the milky way.” 

Thus in the firmament of heaven the Chinaman watches those 
mysterious signs which, marking the fate of nations and the desti- 
nies of individuals, are intelligible only by the light thrown on 
them by a knowledge of the general principles or laws of nature. 
Now one of the first of these laws as understood by Chinamen is 
that every elevation of ground on the earth’s surface indicates the 

resence of one of the two magnetic currents of which the k’e, or 
breath of nature, consists. The excess of either of these currents, 
known as those of male and female, positive and negative energy, 
and which are symbolically called the Azure Dragon and the 
White Tiger, is destructive to the health and well-being of those 
living within its influence. The great object, therefore, in 
fixing on a site for a house or for a grave is to choose a 
spot where these two currents balance and equalize one another, 
and thus shed a beneficent atmosphere around—for their absence 
is as fatal as is the excess of either one or the other. The 
intending builder should therefore carefully note the position, 
as indicated by the higher hills or mountains, of the Azure Dragon, 
and should assure himself of the presence among the lower and 
more undulating hills of the White Tiger. The spot then to select 
will be the corner formed by the junction or neighbourhood of the two 
ranges. The upper and lower portions of the human arm when bent 
are the usual figures employed to represent the Dragon and the Tiger, 
and the inside part of the elbow as the model of a lucky site, for, 
say the books on Feng-shui, the luckiest spot, like a modest virgin, 
loves retirement. As an example of a well-chosen locality, Dr. 
Eitel points to the city of Canton, which is situated in the angle 
of two chains of hills running southwards in gentle curves, and - 
forming in their course the shape of a complete horse-shoe. Every 
visitor to the mountain districts of Southern China must have 
noticed how invariably the excavations forming tombs are in the 
shape of horse-shoes ; and some travellers have even thought that 
in the sag oped tag may be traced the use of the Greek 2 to 
symbolize the end. But the true explanation is to be found in the 

0) e embosomed in the gen uences 

presence of the n and the Tiger. 

All this sounds fanciful enough; but to the Chinese mind it 
represents a genuine belief, as may be proved by their never-failing 
attempts to palm off upon foreigners, as concessions at the Ports, 
those spots which are especially marked out as being under unfavour- 
able influences. The filling off of trade at Canton since the forma- 


* Feng-shui; or, the Rudiments of Natural Science in China. By Ernest 
J. Eitel, M.A., Ph.D. London: Triibner & Co. 1873. 
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tion of the new settlement which consists of a dead level piece of 

und reclaimed from the river; the fact that every house upon 
it is overrun with white ants, notwithstanding that every pre- 
caution has been ag any to prevent. their inroads; and that the 


English Consul, who a special residence built for him there, 
prefers living two miles away under the protecting shadow of a 
pagoda, are all withasecret pleasure attributed by the natives to the 


violation, in the choice of the site, of the laws of Feng-shui,andtend 
to confirm them in their contempt for the ignorance and simplicity 
of the outer barbarians. Indeed it is difficult to imagine how, 
until the idol of Feng-shui has been trodden under foot, any 
engineering works can possibly be carried on in China ; for straight 
lines are of as evil import as even the total absence of the Dragon 
and the Tiger. A straight stream of water,a straight embank- 
ment, or a straight range of hills is quite enough to destroy the 
propitious influence of the most otherwise favoured spot; and to 

a cutting through any portion of the hill or hills which form 
the Dragon or the Tiger is in the eyes of all true Chinamen to 
invite disaster. As an instance of this, and also of the sort of 
facts which so often give rise to and support popular superstition, 
we will quote a case mentioned by Dr. Eitel :—‘* When the Hong- 
kong Government,” says the author, “cut a road, now known as 
the Gap, to the Happy Valley, the Chinese community was thrown 
into a state of abject terror and fright, on account of the disturb- 
ance which this amputation of the Dragon’s limbs would cause to 
the Feng-shui of Hongkong; and when many of the engineers 
employed at the cutting died of Hongkong fever, and the 
foreign houses in the Happy Valley had to be deserted on account 
of malaria, the Chinese triumphantly declared it was an act of 
retributory justice on the part of Feng-shui.” 

But while it is declared to be the leading principle of Feng-shui 
that the influences of the natural configuration of the earth’s 
surface are thus supreme, the power of modifying and moulding 
them is to some extent left in the hands of man. For instance, as 
we have said, the surface of our earth is but the dimly-reflected 
transcript of the celestial system, and in the mountains are to be 
traced the counterparts of the five planets and the stars. And it 
will be remembered that these planets—namely, Jupiter, Mars, 
Venus, Mereury, and Saturn—are also the protot of the five 
elements of nature—wood, fire, an 
examining a site, therefore, it is uty of every professor of the 
Feng-shui art to discover which et is represented by any given 
mountain or hill, since the proximity of harmonizing elements is 
as important for the luck of a place as that of hostile and destroying 
elements is dangerous to existence. Thus no Chinaman in his senses 
would ever establish himself in the vicinity of two adjoining hills 
representing respectively the planets Jupiter and Mars and the 
elements wood and fire. But should he, from other reasons, deem 
the situation desirable, it is always open to him so to alter the shape 
of the hills as to change their identity. If, for example, he re- 
cognizes in a bold high mountain peak the characteristics of Mars 

fire), and he wishes to convert it into the embodiment of Jupiter 
Creal), he has simply to level the top of the peak and the change 
is effected. In the same way a rou Jupiter becomes a Venus, 
and a mound on the top of Saturn converts it into a Mars. 

We have thus briefly sketched some of the leading principles of 
this extraordinary superstition which has for pravaen A enthralled 
the entire Chinese nation. For a complete view of the system we 
must refer our readers to Dr. Eitel’s pamphlet, in which it is traced 
out with great care and perspicuity, and which we confidently re- 
commend to the attention of all those foreigners in China who by 
force of circumstances are compelled to encounter and struggle 
against that bugbear of diplomatists and stumbling-block in the 
way of the nation’s progress—Feng-shui. 


CHRISTMAS BOOKS. 
Iv. 


'APTERS on Animals, by P.G. Hamerton. With twenty 
etchings by J. Veyrassat and Karl Bodmer (Seeley). Among 
all the books that have come before us there are few that show 
any better or more original work than these twenty etchings. 
There is a truthfulness to nature and a vigour in the sketches of 
animal life which at once carry away the mind to many a scene 
of the country and woodland. Mr. Hamerton’s writing is pleasant 
and interesting, and not unworthy of the illustrations which adorn 
it. It is by no means one of the biggest, and it is one of the least 
showy, of the Christmas books. There would be no great credit, 
therefore, in giving it away. But to make up for this there would 
be ut pleasure in receiving it, or keeping it. 
e have also received from the same publishers an abridgment 
of the Unknown River: an Etcher’s Voyage of Discovery, by P. G. 
Hamerton. Of the thirty-seven illustrations of the original edition 
only eight are now given, and of these two or three are somewhat 
edi Mr. Hamerton’s narrative, however, is very pleasing, and, 
if we are not mistaken, is given almost in full. Those, therefore, 
who cannot afford the original work may be glad to get at all 
events the narrative, with a few of the etchings. 

Sunday ae for Good Children. With illustrations by Sir 
John Gilbert, Holman Hunt, John Tenniel, and others (Rout- 
ledge). Ef those who are whole need not the physician, but those 
who are sick, we would venture to suggest that Sunday reading is 
needed = as much for bad children as for good. t perhaps 
picture-books are not ‘or them. The illustrations, though of course 
merely reprints, are fur the most part very good. We cannot say 


as much for the verses with which the book opens. Weshould be 
sorry to set a naughty child to learn by heart such lines as— 
Balaam the prophet, and Balak the king, 
Would curse God’s people—a wicked thing. 
With this book we must couple the Child's Colowred Scripture 
Book (Routledge). It also has a Scriptural alphabet, and thus 
deals with the letter B:— 
Balaam the prophet, on an ass, a visit went to pay 
To Balak ; but an angel stood to meet him on the way. 
Tt contains also the story of Joseph, told not in the language of 
the Bible. We are amazed at the audacity of a writer who 
ventures to tell in his own poor language a story so written that it 
can be enjoyed equally by the child and the man, The illustra- 
tions are of the gaudiest. 

From January to December: a Book for Children (Longmans 
and Co.) In this book a good deal of information about Natural 
History is given to children in short stories, or in accounts of 
visits to museums and the Zoological Gardens. The book is fairly 
well written, though the language at times is a little too high- 
flown, and the words are occasionally too big. Why, we should 
like to know, do women when they write a book for children 
always bring in the word entail? A shawl, we read in the book 
before us, in the making “ entailed a good deal of counting.” The 
political economy taught in one of the stories, by the way, would 
fully justify schoolboys in throwing stones at the street lamps, and 
rioters in burning a whole town. The author is describing a City 
feast, and she says:—“ Do not the careless attendants who on these 
festive occasions chip the finest glass and break the most exquisite 
china deserve the silent thanks of the philanthropist? Surely 
they create a never-ceasing demand for the work of active hands.” 
We hope that the philanthropist will keep his thanks silent 
thanks, or glass is likely to go up in price. 

The Reef, and other Parables, by E. H. Bickersteth, author of 
“ Yesterday, To-day, and For Ever.” With illustrations (Sampson 
Low and Co.) These bles are fairly well written; but to our 
mind the applications are far too long. The best ble is that 
which needs no application, and the longer the application needed, 
the worse is the parable. Nevertheless we have no doubt that by 
a large class of readers Mr. Bickersteth’s new work will be as 
highly esteemed as his well-known poem. 

Wroxby College; or, the Luscombe Prize: a Tale of Boy's Life, 
by the Rev. H.C. Adams. With illustrations (Routledge). 
Adams, as we learn from his preface, suffers greatly from his 
stories of school-boy life being called by his critics imitations of 
Tom Brown’s Schooldays ; while, as he is the older man and the 
earlier writer, if there is any imitation, it must be all the other 
way. So too at Chelsea or at Everton, the proprietor of the 
Original Bun Shop or the Original Toffee Shop suffers from the 
charge that he is an imitator of the more modern Old Original 
Shop. Without then comparing Wroxby College with Tom 
Brown's Schooldays, or trying to estimate whether the parson or 
the layman is the better at getting boys into scrapes and out of 
them, we will say that we have a fairly interesting story of schoo!- 
life, such a book as a boy will read with pleasure and with 

rofit. 

' Man on the Ocean: a Book about Boats and Ships, by R. M. 
Ballantyne (Nelson). This is, we are told, a Book for Boys. We 
hope, however, that the literature of the present day with its big 
words has not yet brought down boys so low that they will stand 
many such sentences as the following :—“ Ships are, as it were, the 
electric sparks of the world, by means of which the superabundance 
of different countries is carried forth to fill, reciprocally, the voids 
in each.” We are not surprised to find that a writer who is so silly 
in his language is full of errors in his facts. He says that “the 
expedition of the Argonauts to Colchis in the year 1250 B.c. in 
search of the Golden Fleece is the first ancient voyage that lays 
claim to authenticity.” There are then still men who claim to 
writers, and who in their historical knowledge have not yet got 
beyond Goldsmith. “ During the first five hundred years after the 
birth of our Lord,” he goes on to add, “ nothing worthy of notice 
in the way of maritime enterprise or discovery occurred.” Agricola’s 
exploration of Britain was of no moment, it would seem. A few 
pages further we read that “the crusades now began, and for two 
centuries the Christian warred against the Turk [sc].” It is a 
pity that a man cannot write about ships without thinking it 
needful to show his utter ignorance of history. 

The Boy's Book of Trades, and the Tools Used in Them. With 
numerous illustrations (Routledge). The compiler of this little 
work rightly says that “when a boy has just left school he 
seldom knows much about the operations of any trade, and cannot 
be expected to express any preference for one more than another.” 
He hopes, therefore, and we think with some reason, that his book 
may be of use in guiding each one in the choice he has to take. It 
will be found interesting also by those boys of a higher class who, 
though they will never become craftsmen themselves, have yet a 
strong interest in all crafts. The illustrations are very and 
clear, while the explanations are fairly well done. 

Lie-by-the-Fire, and other Tales, by J. H. Ewing, author 
of “ Mrs. Overtheway’s Remembrances,” &c. &c. With illustra- 
tions by George Cruikshank (Bell and Sons), Mrs. Ewing has 
written as good a story as her “ Brownies ” of two Chclinunes toile 
and that is saying a great deal. Lob Lie-by-the-Fire is a very 
pretty story, with by no means a pretty name. It has humour 
and pathos, and teaches what is right without making children 
think that they are reading a sermon. The other tales have 
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already appeared, as we are told, in Aunt Judy's Magazine. They 
are all good, but not one comes quite up to “ Lob.” We are glad 
to see t illustrations by that friend of our childhood, George 
Cruikshank. He must have nearly filled his fourscore years, and 
yet, so far as drawing goes, is not far removed from the young. 

The Gospel of St. John, illustrated by Bida (Sampson Low and 
Co.) “The drawing, etchings, and engravings” of this book, as 
the ig oaed announcement tells us in somewhat questionable 
English, “have been twelve years in preparation, and an idea of 
the importance of this splendid work may be gathered from the 
fact that upwards of fifty thousand pounds have been expended on 
oF ange and it has obtained for MM. Hachette the Diplome 
@Honneur at the Vienna Exhibition.” The work is in itself so 
admirable that it needs no puff, whether well expressed or ill ex- 
pressed. The present volume, containing only the last of the four 
gospels, is illustrated with twenty-seven steel engravings. The 
publishers have done well in giving the English version of the 
gospel, and not the French, with which these illustrations were 
originally published. If M. Bida can read our language, he will 
find that our English version as much adorns his engravings as 
his engravings adorn the French version. We must not forget to 
add that the printer’s work is all that could be desired. We re- 
serve for another a a fuller notice of the great work of 
which the book before us is a partial reproduction. 

Martyrs of the Revolution (Bickers and Son). This is an excellent 
reproduction of a very interesting series of plates which were 
engraved by George Virtue from original pictures by Vandyke and 
others about one hundred and thirty years ago. The original title 
of the work was undoubtedly somewhat long, but we think that 
the modern publishers, if they desired brevity, might have struck 
out one rather more accurate than that which they have chosen. 
It is difficult to see how Archbishop Juxon, for instance, was in 
any way a ys who, as we read in the quaint notice of his 
life affixed to his print, “had the happiness to see the King and 
Church restor’d, to place the crown on the head of the former, 
and be himself the head and crown of the other, being in 1660 
translated to Canterbury, and on June 4, 1663, to that place 
where his character may be equal’d but not excel’d.” Misleading 
and foolish though the title is, the work itself has great merits. 

Goethe's Hermann and Dorothea, translated by Rev. Henry Dale, 
M.A., formerly British Chaplain at Dresden. With illustrations by 
W. Kaulbach and L. Hofmann (Bruckmann). Mr. Dale’s version 
has considerable merits, and the illustrations are in themselves very 
pretty, and have been admirably reproduced by the photographer, 
while the printer (saving a few typographical slips) and the binder 
have done all that printers and binders can do in helping to 
render this translation of the German classie worthy to as 
one of the first among the Christmas books of the year. We 
ym that the spirited publisher will find that he is no loser by his 
png to bring out the great poet of his nation in an English 

ress. 

Oxford and Cambridge; their Colleges, Memories, and Associations, 
by ch Rev. Frederick Arnold, B.A. With engravings by Mr. E. 
Whymper, F.R.G.S. (The Religious Tract aoa Mr. Arnold 
has done his portion of the work fairly well, while Mr. Whymper’s 
engravings are very interesting. We should have liked to see, by 
the way, a sketch of that portion of the University in which “ the 
antiquarian may go back to the Saxon period.” If Mr. Arnold 
had been at University College, he might have been almost 
pardoned for — all members of that ancient foun- 
dation, to the pious belief in King Alfred as their founder. Buta 
Christ Church man has no excuse for writing such nonsense. He 
admires, by the way, “the most sumptuous pile of buildings 
erected ” a short while ago, close to the famous Broad Walk of his 
College. Sumptuous, no doubt, it is. For ourselves, we never 
felt to the full how greatly a town can be improved by standing a 
siege till we first saw this and one or two others of the new piles 
of building in Oxford. A few cannon-balls well aimed would turn 
what is now a dreadful eyesore into a most picturesque ruin. Mr. 
Arnold’s book, however, is much better than the pile of buildings 
which he praises, and will be found a useful guide to the visitors 
to either of the Universities. 

Beethoven's Sonatas, edited and by Agnes Zimmerman 
seater» This is in every way an admirable edition of the great 
master, but will be found especially useful for the student. Each 
sonata is amply fingered, while particular attention has been given 
to the proper marking of the phrasing. Some few slight alterations 
have been made in the text, for which the accomplished editor 
gives reasons which at least show that they have not been made 
without consideration. 

The Christmas Oratorio in Vocal Score . a separate Accom- 

animent for the Organ or Pianoforte), by J. S. Bach. The 
lish translation and adaptation by the Rev. J. Troutbeck, M.A. 
(Novello). This is the third great choral work of this great com- 
poser that has been brought out by Messrs. Novello. The price is 
so moderate that this noble composition, consisting as it does of 
sixty-four numbers, can be bought for about the cost of a couple 
of the so-called comic songs of the day. 

4 Midsummer Night’s Dream. With illustrations by Alfred 
Fredericks (Bickers and Son). There is considerable merit in some 
of these illustrations, more especially in the sketches of woodland 
scenery. But the humour of the play seems to us to be entirely lost in 
Mr. Frederick's i He has read his Midsummer Night's 
Dream but ill if he thinks that the craftsmen of Athens are fit for 
nothing but a caricature. ‘ 

for Coverts and Aviaries, by W.B. Tegetmeier, F.Z.S., 


author of the “ Poultry Book,” &c. &e. Illustrated with full-page 
engravings drawn from life by T. W. Wood (Cox). Mr. Texet- 
meier is so well known as an authority on everything connected 
with birds, that it is necessary for us to do little more than call 
attention to the publication of this work on pheasants. So 
far, however, as we have looked into it, it is written in a clear and 
interesting manuer. The illustrations are good, though a wood- 
engraving, we must admit, can do but Tittle in reproducing 
the brilliant plumage of the cock-pheasant. It may surprise 
some of our readers to learn that in this country “ hundreds of 
thousands are spent annually in rearing the pheasant.” It is no 
wonder that so important a branch of production has a manual all 
to itself. 

The Smaller British Birds, by H. G. and H. B. Adams. Ilus- 
trated with coloured plates of birds and eggs (Bell and Sons). 
This is an interesting book, containing full descriptions of the 
nests, eggs, and habits of the smaller birds. The coloured plates 
are abundant, though perhaps not very true to life. Our great 
fear is lest the British schoolboy may find his appetite for bird’s- 
nesting, which is already far too keen, whetted Wy what he reads 
in such a book as this. It would be as weil, by the way, if the 
authors would stick to their birds and leave Latin alone. Even a 
bird’s-nesting schoolboy may be astonished to learn that, “if we 
dissect the above scientific name (Alauda brachydactyla) of this, 
to us, rare species, it will be found to consist of three Latin words 
—alauda, a lark; brachus, short ; and dactylos, a finger.” 

A Very Young Couple, by the author of “ Mrs. Jerningham’s 
Journal,” &c. (Mareus Ward). If the plot of this story is some- 
what melodramatic, yet the story itself is so pleasantly and brightly 
told that it deserves high praise. The young wife’s faith in her 
husband when he is missing and is believed by all his little world 
to be a thief, is very well described. They had made no doubt a 
great mistake in marrying on 170/. a year, but, though a very im- 
provident, they are nevertheless a very and are 
sure to be liked. We must congratulate the authoress on having 
produced a work in every way equal to her Runaway of last year. 

Woman in Sacred History, by Harriet Beecher Stowe. Tlus- 
trated with fifteen chromo-lithographs ‘(Sampson Low and Co.) 
We cannot say very much for this work. Mrs. Stowe’s “ object ” 
is, as she tells us, “ to show in a series of biographical sketches a 
history of Womanhood under Divine Culture, tending towards the 
development of that high ideal of woman which we find in modern 
Christian countries.” She is helped in her object by a series of 
chromo-lithographs, selected for their “ aptness of design and a rich 
variety of effect.” Mrs. Stowe’s narrative is certainly more in- 
teresting than the ordinary sermon, but the chromo-lithographs, on 
the other hand, are far more gaudy than the ordinary painted glass 
in some modern churches. 

From Messrs. De La Rue we have received the usual selection 
of diaries and pocket-books, as admirable in their binding as they 
are astronomical in the information they im Not but that 
the editor duly considers the infirmities of those who are chiefly 
concerned with this earth, for he not only informs them at what 
time the occultation of B.A.c. 7077 will be visible at Greenwich, 
but also lets them Imow on what days the China mail starts. 

From Messrs. Marcus Ward and Co. we have, as before, the diary 
of the year conveniently divided into four parts, in such a way 
that no one need earry in his pocket more than the diary of the 
actual quarter. From the same publishers we have also the 
Year and its Festivals, a pretty little calendar designed by Walter 
Crane, and some highly decorated Christmas cards. 

Punch's Pocket-Book contains as usual “a variety of useful 
business information.” It would, however, be tly improved if 
it were made in portions like Marcus Ward’s. Not every one likes 
to earry about in his pocket for a whole year seventy pages of 
jokes which, at their freshest, were rather poor. 


GERMAN LITERATURE. 


HE story of the Protestant immigration into Prussia * is one 
of the most agreeable and instructive in modern records, and 
corresponds more perfectly than most to the definition of history 
as “ = eee teaching by example.” It shows how one great 
State may be built up from -s beginnings by an unswerving 
adherence to a just and beneficent policy; how another may be 
humbled and drained of its life-blood by an a course ; most 
strikingly of all, how natural disadvantages and public calamities 
may become the sources of national welfare. The systematic en- 
couragement of foreign immigration into Prussia took its rise from 
the fearful devastations of the Thirty Years’ War, and, reacting on 
the foreign policy of the Government, largely contributed to the 
assumption by the latter of the _ of leading champion of Protestant 
interests on the Continent. Similar causes produced similar re- 
sults after the almost legisla War ; 
the necessity of attracting foreigners by liberal tion powerfu 
moted the adoption of enlightened maxims of mote tar md 
The indirect benetit of the immigration was thus even greater than 
the direct ; while the positive addition made by the new settlers to 
the numbers, wealth, and intelligence of the population was very con- 
siderable. The circumstances under which the various settlements 
were formed, and the history of the colonists, now almost entirely 


* Hohenzollernsche Colonwatiwnen. Lin Beitrag zu der Geschichte des 

ischen Staates und der Colonisation des istlichen Deutschlands. Von 

3 Beheim-Sch bach. Leipzig: Duncker & Humblot. London: 
Williams & Norgate. 
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absorbed into the general mass of Prussians, are narrated by Dr. 
Beheim-Schwarzbach with great circumstantiality and perspicuity. 
Less effect was probably produced by the direct and systematic 
efforts of the Brandenburg princes than by the steady influx of 
Tefugees, subjected rather to perpetual uneasiness than to absolute 
persecution . their Catholic rulers. Among immigrations en 
masse, the most remarkable was that of the Huguenots expelled 
from France on the revocation of the Edict of Nantes, and, after 
this, that of the Tyrolese refugees from Salzburg. The Vaudois 
likewise found a home in Brandenburg ; and Protestant intolerance 
also contributed its recruits in the persons of the harmless Menno- 
nites, banished from Switzerland. Dr. Beheim-Schwarzbach’s 
history is not only written with ability and good taste, but from 
its ample details of the regulations prescribed by the authorities, is 
a valuable contribution to the science of colonization ; while its 
copious statistical tables afford the best means of tracing the 
history of the respective settlements. 

“ The Staff Officer's” narrative of the operations of the German 
army during the late campaign, from the action at Weissenburg to 
the battle of Gravelotte*, is manifestly the work of a very com- 

tent writer. It is, however, one of those dry professional 

istories which may be consulted with advantage by military 
students anxious to ascertain the exact position of every corps at 
any given quarter of an hour during an engagement, but offers 
nothing calculated to interest general readers. 

Baron von Maltzan f is one of the most instructive of travellers, 
and, when his subject admits of being rendered amusing, one of 
the most entertaining also. It is not his fault that the most 

igi rtion of his last volume of travels should also be the 
driest. No human ability could impart much interest to the 
obscure details of the tribal organization of Yemen and Hadra- 
maut, unless these were seasoned with a spice of lively personal 
adventure. The Baron’s information, however, is principally 
collected at Aden, although his good sense and thorough know- 
ledge of Arabic are guarantees of its value. It is gratifying to find 
the testimony of the adventurous and ill-used Wrede confirmed in 
all material respects. Attention has recently been directed to these 
neglected districts in consequence of the revival of the Ottoman 

wer in Arabia—an unforeseen consequence of the opening of the 
uez Canal. At the time of Baron von Maltzan’s visit, the Sultan's 
influence in Hedjaz was a mere shadow; the Turkish officials, 
though treated with respect, were utterly impotent, and all real 
authority was in the hands of the Sheriff of Mecca. In Yemen, 
however, matters appeared ripe for a change, the oppressions of the 
petty Arab chiefs being almost intolerable to their subjects, who 
are bor the most part settled residents, unable to remove beyond 
the reach of their exactions. There is, however, no reason to doubt 
that with proper firmness England may regulate these affairs as 
she pleases. e latter wag of Maltzan’s volume contains a full 
account of the geography of the various chieftainships in the 
vicinity of Aden, especially that of Lahej, to which the Gibraltar 
of the East originally belonged, and a history of British 
relations with this and other contiguous principalities. His 
account of Aden is — fullest of any extant; it is also 
extremely entertaining. e latter commendation is equally 
merited by his descriptions of Esypt, Masuah, and Jidda; every- 
where we meet with the same lively style and ease of treatment, 
dependent not upon superficiality, but upon thoroughness of know- 
flies, His views of Islam are by no means favourable; he 
it as an invincible obstacle to all progress; at the same time 
the recent influx of European ideas into Egypt has, he considers, 
only served to convert stagnation into putrescence. The educa- 
tional and philanthropic displays of the Government are pronounced 
to be for the most part mere pretences. The Khedive is a man of 
considerable capacity, but otherwise neither better nor worse than 
other modern Oriental sovereigns, all of whom affect the part of 
civilizers for their personal emolument, and in order to impress the 
public opinion of Europe, while in fact the ancient maxims of 
administration remain totally un 

Notwithstanding our concern in the Ashantee war, the Germans 
are beforehand with us in producing a clear and interesting digest 
of information respecting Upper and Lower Guinea, prepared from 
the narratives of the principal explorers during the present 
century, and profusely and utifully illustrated with wood 
engravings. Richard Oberlinder’s “ West Africa” } is, indeed, 
merely a compilation, of no extraordinary literary pretensions 
yet executed with sound judgment, and reproducing the 
observations of many travellers whose works are hardly known 
in England. Among these are General Faidherbe, the governor 
of French Senegambia, since so distinguished in the war of 
1870; Mage, the subsequent adventurous explorer of the head 
waters of the Niger and Senegal, and Ladislaus Magyar, the 
Hungarian, whose field of operations near Bihe, save for an occa- 
cia contest with Livingstone, is nearly peculiar to himself; 
Mungo Park, Baikie, and Du Chaillu are also drawn upon; 

haps too much space is accorded to the latter. Ashantee, 
omey, Abbeokuta, and Liberia are not forgotten; the political 


* Von Weissenburg bis Metz. Ein Beitrag zur oT ichte des 
Jahres 1870. Von einem preussischen Stabsoflizier. lin: Janke. 
London: Williams & Norgate. 
¢ Reise nach Siidarabien, und geographische Forschungen in und iiber 
den siidwestlichen Theil Arabiens. Von Heinrich Freiherrn von Maltzan. 
Braunschweig : Vieweg & Sohn. London: Williams & Norgate. 
Westafrika von Senegal bis Benguela. Reisen und Schilderungen aus 
Ober,und Niederguinea, Herausgegeben von R. Oberlander. 
Leipzig : Spamer. London: Asher & Co. : ‘ 


as well as the geographical information is brought up to the most 
recent date; and the woodcuts, both in number and in quality, 
surpass all that could have been expeeted at the price of 
the book. 

Great must have been the love of enterprise which carried the 
well-known African traveller Von Heuglin * from Abyssinia to 
Nova Zembla, and we can only regret that the Arctic voyage of 
the Germanta in 1871, to which he attached himself, should have 
been so unproductive of results. We cannot, indeed, discover that 
it yielded any geographical result whatever. The original design 
of pressing along the Siberian coast, so far at least as the mouth of 
the Obi, was frustrated partly by the unfavourable season, partly 
by the defects of the vessel, though constructed expressly for the 
Arctic navigation ; partly, as Herr von Heuglin seems to imply, by 
the unenterprising spirit of the commander. The achievements 
of the expedition seem to have been almost confined to scientific, 
chiefly botanical, observations on Nova Zembla and the islands off 
the Siberian coast; which at least attest Herr von Heuglin’s assi- 
duity in making the most of his scanty opportunities, and are by 
no means devoid of interest. He states, for example, that the 
vegetation of Nova Zembla is decidedly in a progressive condition, 
both as regards the number of species and the area occupied by 
them. The volume is further eked out by a serviceable summary 
of the past history of discovery in Nova Zembla. 

Gottfried Arnold ¢ was one of the more conspicuous adherents 
of that pietistic reaction against the dryness and formality of 
Lutheranism which broke out in Germany towards the end of the 
seventeenth century. The movement presents some obvious analo- 
gies to Methodism in England, but, being confined within the 
walls of the churches, never obtained anything like the influence 
of the latter. Its leaders were also in general characterized by a 
mystical and contemplative spirit, rather tending to the formation 
of separate conventicles than to a transformation of the Church at 
large. Arnold appears to have had his full share of this quietism, 
and to have been, moreover, a difficult man to co-operate with 
under any circumstances. His principal work was an ecclesiastical 
history, which excited the most virulent animosity on the part of 
the orthodox. The contentions thus occasioned embittered a large 
portion of his life, but he eventually found repose in a country 

astorate. He was also eminent as a writer of hymns. [is 

iography is an interesting contribution to our knowledge of 
German Protestantism at the period, and the movement with 
which he was connected may usefully compared with that 
attempted a century later in the Roman Church by Bishop Sailer 
and his circle. 

Thilo’s History of Modern Philosophy { offers a condensed but 
ample survey of all the principal philosophical systems, from 
Descartes to Herbart, of whom he professes himself a follower. 
The plan of the work includes ethics as well as metaphysics; such 
English moralists, therefore, as Clarke and Hutcheson receive a 
degree of attention not always accorded to them in Germany. 
The book would be well adapted to its object if exposition did not 
too frequently pass into controversy. 

A complete edition of Schopenhauer’s works §, under the editor- 
ship of “the apostle,” Julius Frauenstidt, will be a welcome addi- 
tion to philosophical libraries. The first volume, however, only 
contains, of Schopenhauer’s own writings, the abstruse essay Ueber 
die vierfache Wurzel, &c., and the’ Treatise on Colours. The re- 
mainder is occupied by a memoir and a preliminary disquisition, 
in which the editor, feeling perhaps that his services to his in- 
structor’s memory have hitherto been of a somewhat questionable 
character, claims for him the origination of many of the most 
characteristic principles of modern scientific investigation, and 
defends his system against the objections raised by Bona Meyer, 
Zeller, and others. The memoir is fairly executed, but contains 
no new matter. It is perhaps all that the purchasers of a collected 
edition of the works are entitled to claim, but is no substitute for 
that little gem of biography, the Life by Gwinner, on which it is 
= based, and whose language is frequently reproduced ver- 

tim. 

Under the unpromising title of “ Schopenhauer as a Scholastic,” || 
a writer calling himself “ Moritz Venetianer,” and belonging to 
the rising school of Von Hartmann, has composed a most pungent 
castigation of the Frankfort sage, who would be exceedingly dis- 
gusted to find himself classed along with the very philosophers 
whom he is never weary of denouncing as sophistical corrupters of 
Kant. It might console him to find Kant comprised in the same 
sentence, and indeed the work is practically an attack upon Kant, 
who, having swayed the septre of philosophy for a century, is now 
called upon to resign it to Von Hartmann. The writer paid 
Schopenhauer the compliment of going to school to him so far as 
style is concerned, a his vigorous assault is rendered still more 
eid by copious quotations from the incriminated philosopher 

imself. 


* Reisen nach dem No rmeer in den Jahren 1870 und 1871. Von M. 
T. von Heuglin. Th. 2. Braunschweig: Westermann. London: Williams 
& Norgate. 

+ Gottfried Arnold. Sein Leben und seine Bedeutung fiir Kirche und 
Theologie. Von Dr. F. Dibelius. Berlin: Hertz. London: Asher & Co. 

}~ Kurze pragmatische Geschichte der neueren Philosophie. Von C. A. 
Thilo. Céthen: Schulze. London: Williams & Norgate. 


§ Arthur Scho; uer’s siimmtliche Werke. Hera ben von Julius 
Frauenstidt. Leipzig: Brockhaus. London: Williams & 
Norgate. 


|| Schopenhauer als Scholastiker, Von Moritz Venetianer. Berlin: 
Duncker. London: Asher & Co. 
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The freedom of quotation in the New Testament from the Old 
has at all times been a subject of remark. Professor Béhl* seeks 
to explain it on the hypothesis of a popular translation from the 
Hebrew Scriptures into the colloquial Syriac, from which he sup- 

the quotations in the New Testament to be made. This 
translation, he thinks, corresponded in essentials with the Septua- 
int, and was executed at the same time. The variations of the 
New Testament quotations from the Septuagint text are thus 
explained by their being rendered directly into Greek from the 
Aramaic equivalent of the latter. The hypothesis is certainly a very 
convenient one, but Professor Bohl seems to require another equally 
convenient to account for the total disappearance of his Syriac 
version, of the existence of which, moreover, he has produced no 
evidence. 

Dr. F. Nietzsche ¢ appears to be what in England might be 
termed an Adullamite, who has set upa “cave” from which he 
proposes to deliver himself periodically of what, having regard to 
their presumable unpopularity, he entitles unseasonable reflections 

m men and things in general. A man of parts can hardly hit 
p peteene without planting an effective blow somewhere, and in 
his first essay, devoted to Strauss’s recent work, he directs some 
smart attacks against that author's complacent optimism, and, a 
matter more capable of direct demonstration, the inaccuracies of a 
style which lays claim to classic purity. Both criticisms may be 
well founded to a certain extent; yet cheerfulness is probably 
better than discontent, and Strauss is certainly more readable than 
Dr. Nietzsche, who writes ably indeed, but has neither the passion 
nor the pungency of his models Lassalle and Schopenhauer, and 
rather creates the impression of a moody Momus. 

Professor Overbeck’s | work on “the Christianity of our present 
Theology ” is also mainly called forth by Strauss’s treatise, and, 
while admitting the freest theological criticism in principle, con- 
tains some stringent criticisms on Strauss’s practical application of 
his views in his section on the regulation of human life. So far as 
we can understand the Professor’s own conceptions of the Christi- 
anity of modern theology, it rests upon an implied contract between 
the pastor and his flock corresponding to that between Frederick 
the Great and his people, in virtue of which he is to say what 
pleases them, and to think as pleases himself. 

Rudolf Westphal’s§ Comparative Grammar of the Indo-Germanic. 

s is a work terrifying to all except profound philologists, 
and may probably terrify some of them if, as we imagine, 
he contravenes several accepted doctrines. All we can venture to 
say is that, right or wrong, he evidently has a firm grasp of his 
subject, keeps his team of languages fairly abreast, and has pre- 
fixed a general survey of the members of the Aryan family of speech 
which might be reprinted separately as a compendious introduction 
to the subject. 

Dr. Julius Jolly || investigates the various forms which the in- 
finitive has assumed in the Jndo-Germanic languages, and also 
enumerates the views of grammarnians respecting it, from the days 
of Panini to our own. 

The leading object of Professor Pfaff’s§] work on geology is to 
determine whether ‘feology in its present state can be regarded as 
an exact science. The reply is less explicit than one would have 
expected from a Professor of Geology. No science, he says, so 
abounds with theories as yet neither fully confirmed nor finally 
disproved ; or with theorizers who regard lack of absolute refuta- 
tion as tantamount to positive truth. We must say that we ob- 
serve, and not merely in geology, a growing and perilous propensity 
to shift the onus pr t from the advocate of a proposition to its 
opponents. Dr. Pfaff seems for his part more impressed with the 
difficulties than with the allurements of all theories, and lays chief 
stress whenever practicable on actual experiment. His volume is 
chiefly devoted to the more difficult problems of geology, such as 
terrestrial gravity, the igneous or sedimentary formation of rocks, 
the causes of elevation cr depression, &c. 

Professor Wundt’s work ** is a new and an important witness 
to the need now generally felt for basing psychology as far as pos- 
sible upon physiological research. The of the 
work forbids us to enter upon it more at length. 

Professor Eugene Petersen’s tt treatise on the “ Art of Pheidias ” 
consists principally of an investigation of the friezes of the Par- 
thenon, with the view of reconstituting them as far as possible 
after the descriptions of Pausanias, the drawings of Carrey, and 
the deductions derived from the remains yet extant. The author 


* Forschungen nach einer Volksbibel zur Zeit Jesu, und deren Zusammen" 
hang mit der Septuaginta-iibersetzung. Von E. Bohl. Wien: Braumiiller- 
London: Williams & Norgate. 

+ Unzeitgemiisse Betrachtungen. Von Dr. F. Nietzsche. 
Strauss, der Bekenner und der Schriftsteller. 

Williams & Norgate. 

} Ueber die Christlichkeit unserer heuti 
schrift. Von Franz Overbeck. 
Norgate. 


§ Oo ga Grammatik der Indogermanischen Sprachen. Von R. 
Westphal. Th. x. Das Indogermanische Verbum. fea: Costenoble. 
London: Asher & Co. 

|| Geschichte des Infinitivus in Sateeiguiecion. Von Dr. Julius Jolly. 
Miinchen: Ackermann. London: Asher & Co. 

{| Allgemeine Geologie als exacte Wissenschaft. Mit einem Anhange. 
Versuche. Von Dr. F. Pfaff. Engelmann. 


* G der Physiologischen Psychologie. Von W.Wundt. Hift. 1. 
Leipzig: Engelmann. : Asher & Co. F 
tt Die Kunst des Pheidias am Parthenon und zu Olympia. Von Eugen 
Petersen. Berlin: Weidmann. London: Williams & Norgate. 


Stk.1. David 
Leipzig: Fritzsch. London: 


igen Theologie. Streit und Friedens- 
Leipzig : Williams & 


acknowledges himself largely indebted to the great work of 
Professor Michaelis, although his own labours were 
and originally completed independently. The latter of the 
book is devoted to Pheidias's colossal statue of Zeus at Olympia. 

Friedrich Spielhagen’s last novel * has the merits of ee 
dramatic force of situation, and fidelity to nature. It must 
added that the nature represented is of a very unattractive and 
even repulsive character. “ Ultimo” in the language of the German 
Stock Secionye signifies “settling day”; and the story moves 
throughout, not merely in a sordid, but in a rascally atmosphere of 
speculation and vulgar greed. The most offensive personage of 

is the hero, the only conspicuous character not connected with 
finance, and the most mercenary and heartless of any. The moral 
standard of the tale, in fact, is nearly that of Thackeray’s most 
cynical satires, with the difference that what Thackeray holds up 
to contemptuous reprobation, Spielhagen — accepts as 
natural and in order. The story is nevertheless so powerful and 
so well told that it raises the character of German fiction almost 
as much as it depresses that of German society. 

Though written in English, Mr. Charles Grant’s The Charm and 
the Curse + may rank among German books from the subject and 
place of imprint, as well as from the virtual naturalization of the 
author in Germany. Mr. Grant’s gifts are rather those of a poet 
than ofa dramatist ; he does not evince much skill in the delineation 
of character; but his diction, always dignified, is frequently 
highly poetical, and his versification is harmonious and sonorous. 
The great fault of his fine dramatic poem is the incongruity 
between its polished speech and refined sentiment and the rugged 
barbarism of the characters to whom these are ascribed. 


* Ultimo. Novelle. Von F. Spielhagen, Leipzig: Staachmann. London : 
Williams & Norgate. 

+ The Charm and the Curse. A Tale diamatized from the Edda. By: 
Charles Grant. Jena: Frommann. London: Williams & Norgate. 
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Cattle and Meat—Roman Catholic University Education—Mr. Lowe and the 
Police—Leicester Square. 

Lewes’s Problems of Life and Mind—The Friendship of Books—Morley’s Struggle 

for National Edncation—One Love in a Life—Vinoy’s Rise and Fall of the 

Commune— Simmonds on Waste—Whittier’s Poems—Rogers on Scottish Monu- 

ments—Christmas Books. III. 


The 


London : Published at 38 SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, W.C, 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


RUNDEL SOCTETY'S | COLLECTION of COPIES from 


the ANCIENT MASTERS, Altar-Piece by Memlinc, at 
Lubeck, ON VIEW daily at 21 Old ‘Bind A Ww. 


FPAC-SIMILES i in COLOUR of the ARUNDEL SOCIETY'S 


DRAWINGS are Sold to the Public as well as to Members. Prices from 10s. to 48s. 
Lists sent on application to 24 Old Bond Street, W. 


(THE PAYMENT of #1 1s. as an Entrance Donation to the 

ARUNDEL SOCIETY constitutes Membership for Life. Members can purchase the 
eS Ww. a lower Price than the Public. Circulars are sent on application to 24 Old 
(THE SOCIETY of PAINTERS in WATER-COLOURS.— 


The TWELFTH WINTEP EXHIBITION of SKETCHES and STUDIES by the 
Members is now OPEN at their Gallery, 5 Pall Mall East. 


. Ten till Five.—Admission, Is, 
ALFRED D. FRIPP, Secretary. 


DORE 3 GREAT PICTURE of “CHRIST LEAVING the 
PRATORIUM,” with * Night of the ‘Christian Martyrs,”’ * Francesc: 
da Rimini,” * Neophyte,” “ Andromeda,” &c., at Dore GALLERY, 35 New Bond 
Street. Ten to Six.—Ad Is. 


RLY: AH WALTON.—EXHIBITION of OIL PAINTINGS 


and WATER-COLOUR DRAWINGS, Alpine, Eastern, Norwegian, &c., OPEN until 
December 23, at Burlington Gallery, 191 Piccadilly. From Ten till Dusk. Admission, with 


Catalogue. Is. 
AUTOTYPE GRAND FINE ART GALLERY.—ON 


VIEW, AUTOTYPE FACSIMILES of the Oxford Drawings, Louvre Pictures. and 
{nctont, sue Modern Masters. Christmas subjects._36 Rathbone Place (next to Winsor & 


SHADOW of DEATH.’—Painted by Mr. Horman 
Hcst. Now on View from Ten till Five. 398 Old Bond Street.—Admittance, 
One Shilling. 
HRISTMAS LECTURES.— ROYAL INSTITUTION of 
GREAT BRITAIN, Albemarle Street, Piccadilly, W.—Professor TYNDALL, D.C... 
F.R.S., will of SIX LECT adapted duveniie Auditory, on The 
Motion and Sensation of Sound,” . December 27, at Three O'Clock ; to 
be continued on eember 30, 1873; and January 1, 3, 6,8. 8, 1874. Subscription to this Course, 
One Guinea (Children under Sixteen, Halt-a-Guinea) ; toall the Courses in the Season, Tw 
Guineas. Tickets issued daily, between Ten and Four. 


JNIVERSITY of LONDON.—MATRICULATION EXAMI- 


NATIONS, 1871.—The Course of PRIVATE and CLASS LESSONS for the next June 
Examination, under the direction of the Rev. PHILIP MAGNUS. pate Se., B.A., will COM- 
MENCE the First week in February.—Address, 2 Portsdown Road, V 


HE LONDON INTERNATIONAL COLLEGE.—Principal, 


Dr. LEONHARD SCHMITZ, F.RS.E., late Rector of the High School, Edinburgh. 

The w TERM wi ill_ commence on Monday, January 19, 1874.—Applications "he 

sioale ato The PRINCIPAL, at the College, Spring Grove, near Isleworth, 
i 


THE EASTBOURNE COLLEGE. 
Established 1867. 

President—Tis Grace the Duke of DEVONSHIRE, K.G., &c. &e. 

Visitor—The Lord Bishop of CHICHESTER. 
Vice- Presidents. 

The Right Hon. the Earl of CHICHESTER. 

The Right Hon. the SPEAKER of the House of Commons, &c. &c. 
Head-Master—The Rev. THOMPSON PODMORE, M.A.. 4 me | Gemma in Classics, and late 
Fellow of St. John’s College, 


Master, Modern School—The Rev. G. R.  — M.A., "Scholar of Lincoln College, 


The ensuing Term will commence on Thursday, January 22 next. Boarders to return 
the previous Afternoon. 
For Peas apply to the HeaD-MastTs&R, or the Secretary, Major GARRARD, The 


College, East 
TRIN NITY COLLEGE, EASTBOURNE. 
Master, Rev. JAS. R. WOOD, M.A. 


The NEXT TERM commences on January 17. 


ALVERN C OLLE G@ E. 


President and Visitor—The Lord Bishop of WORCESTER. 
Head-Master—The Rev. late Fellow and Tutor of 
ege, 


There are two Departments—_the CLASSICAL and the MODERN. Pu are trained for 
the Universities, the ¢ Military and the pile 
A ory to ei partment, nasium, &e. 
There isa preparatory 


There are Five Boarding- Houses within the College Grounds occupi 
~ rteen, £380; over Fourteen, £90. For Non-Shareholders 
uition under Fou n, o ou! - an 
See a2 advantages for Sons of Clergymen and Home Boarders. 
For further information, apply to the HRA D-MASTER. 
The Next Term will begin on ‘Mentey. January 26. 


MALVERN COLLEGE.—The next TERM will begin on 
MONDAY, January 2%, 1874. 
B 


H TON COLLEGE. 
, President—The Earl of CHICHESTER. 
Principal_The Rev. C. BIGG, M.A., late Senior Student of Ch. Ch. Oxford. 
special Modern Forms affording every necessary preparation for the India or Arm: 
The School is well endowe with Exhibitions. FOUR SCHOLARSHIPS, 
about £30 a year, will be awarded by open competition in January.—Apply to the Rev. the 
SECRETARY. 


ARRICK CHAMBERS.—LECTURES will be RESUMED 
2, 1874. The Honour List for the years 1866-73 contains the Names of 131 
SUCCESSFUL 1 PU PILS, appointed to the Departments 
57 to the Civil Service of Ind 
12 to Attachéships in = Diplomatic Services. 
14 to the Foreign O1 
34 to other Superior ¢ Vitices of the Home Civil Service. 
11 to the Ceylon Service and to Chinese Inter, eee 
3 to the India Engineering College. 
Of this number 33 cained the First place in their respective Competitions. 
‘he List may be had on application by letter to the LipraRiaN, Garrick Chambers, 
Garrick Street, 


OOPER’S HILL COLLEGE.—TWENTY-FOUR of Mr. 


ASHTON’S ~ PILS have passed into the College since the Ope | in 1871. Last July 
Ten were sent up, and EIGHT passed.—s4 & 86 King ‘Henry’ 's Road, 8. Hampstead. 


NAVAL CADETSHIPS.—EASTMAN’S 
R.N. ACADEMY, SOUTHSEA. 

At the last Dg Cadet Examination One-Third of the Successful Competitors passed 
rom Eastman’s R.N. Academy. Pupils are received from Eight years of age and upwards. 


AN OXFORD B.A., an Honour Man, and Scholar of his 
College, desires a TUTORIAL ENGAGEMENT.—Adadress, A. H., Mr. Wakeling’s, 
Royal Library, Brighton. 
ARSHALTON HOUSE, Surrey. —PREPA ARATION for 
Woolwich, the Line, the Navy, the Indian, Civil and Forest Services, as well as for 
Matriculation in Oxford, Cambridge, and London.—Terms moderate. 


BERWICK 


GRAMMAR SCHOOL.—HEAD-MASTER 
WANTED.—There being a VACANCY in the IHEAD-MASTERSHIP of the above 
Sehool, Gentlemen who may desire to obtain particulars with a view to becoming Candidates 
for the Office are requested to apply to the Undersigned. 
‘he Appointment will be made early in ha aged next, so as the new Master may enter on 
his duties at the close of the Christmas Vacation. 
By Order of the Trustees, 


Revensiowse, -T weed, i. J. WILLIAMS, Clerk. 


December 9, 1873. 
As’ DAILY GOV ERN ESS.—An Experienced LADY desires 
RE-ENGAGEMENT in London or within 12 miles. _Acquirements—advanced 
Eng Aish, fluent in Paris), Music, Singing, Drawing. and the rudiments of 
atin. testimonials. Liberal salary.—Address, M. 2 Compton Street, Regent 
square, V 

Pus BLIC ATION of EDUCATIONAL WORKS. — All 
ae desirous of bringing their WORKS under the direct notice of the 
ScHOL Mstie OFESSION are informed that RELFE BROTH ERS have unusual 
opportunities of caer them i in this respect, as their Travellers, who visit the greater part of 
England twice a year, call on all the Principal Educational Establishments in the Kingdom, 
and by this means. introduce in the most efficient way all ks committed to their care.— 

6 Charterhouse E.C. 


OLD ARTIFICIAL TEETH wanted to PURCHASE.— 

Persons having the above to SELL can apply aha the Teeth,” or if forwarded by post 
their value will be sent per return.—Messrs. BRO NG, 5 Chilworth Street, Westbourne 
Terrace, London ; and 11 Booth Street, Piccadilly, fondest. 


YDROPATHY.— SUDBROOK PARK, Richmond Hill. 


Physician—Dr. EDWARD LANE, M.A.. M.D., Edin. Turkish Baths. Consulta- 
tions daily (Saturday excepted) at 7 at 7 Princes Street, Hanover er Square, from Ten till Twelve. 


Bros! MAIL ROUTE to Egypt, ypt, India, | China, Aus- 
tralia. Rome vii Falconara, Naples via Rs Shortest and Cheapest Route. 
For Through Tickets and information, the South Italian 

LEBEAU & CO., 6 Billiter Street, London, 


MADEIRA. 
THE PACIFIC STEAM NAVIGATION COMPANY'S 


ROYAL MAIL STEAMERS, 
Sailing from Liverpool every Wednesday, Bordeaux every Saturday, and Lisbon every 
Tuesday, 
Call at Madeira to land and embark First and Second Class Passengers only. 

For Rates of Fares and other particulars apply to N. GRIFFITHS, TATE, & Co., Fenchurch 
House, Fenchurch Street, London; MALCOLMS, MACGEORGE, & Co., Exchange Square, 
Glasgow ; or at the Offices of the Company, 31 James Street, Liverpool. 

W. J. CONLAN, Secretary. 


THE PALL-M ALL. —This RES STAUR ANT is REMOVED to 
more and C Premises. 
M4 REGENT STREET, WATERLOO PLACE, 
(Embracing the late Gallery of Illustration, which is now available for Regimental Dinners 
and similar Parties), 
Entrance to Private Rooms in Carlton Street, adjacent. 
Open for Suppers, as before, under an Exemption License. 


BRIGHTON. — BEDFORD HOTEL. — Every endeavour is 
madeto Hotel equal toits long-existingrepute. Spacious Coffee Room for 
Ladies and Gentleme’ ater Service in the Hotel._Communications to The 
MANAGER, Bedford Motel Company, Limited. 

ERLIN PHOTOGRAPHIC COMPANY.— The largest 


nin of ORIGINAL PHOTOGRAPHS from ANCIENT and MODERN 


way.—Agents, 


PAINTING 
Sole Depot, 
T. GERSON, 5 Rathbone W., and 60 Cornhill, E.C., corner of 
ure 


NOTICE.— GERSON'S 71 London Wall, E.C., the remaining Stock of 
will now be sold at greatly reduced prices. 


BENNETTS WATCHES.—Cheapside. 

PENNEITS GOLD PRESENTATION WATCHES. 10 gs., 
20 gs., 30 gs., 40 gs. = be 

BENNETTS LADIES GOLD KEYLESS WATCHES, 

BENNETTS SILVER WATCHES, with Keyless Action, 


from 10 gs. 
RENNETT’S HALF-CHRONOMETERS, compensated for 
'___ Variations of temperature, adjusted in positions, with Action. 
BENN ETT’S 18-carat, Hall-marked CHAINS and 
JEWELLERY. Free and safe for Post Office Order. 


To CLOCK PURCHASERS.—JOHN BENNETT, having 


just completed great alterations in his Clock Show by ay is enabled to offer to purchasers 
the most extensive stock in London, comprising Clocks for the Drawing, Dining Rooms, and 
Presentation, of the highest quality and newest designs, na 
J OHN BENNETT'S WATCH and CLOCK MANUF: ACTORY, 


64 & 65, Cheapside. 


choice 


C HRIST’S COLLEGE, Finchley, London, N. 
Warden—The Rev. T. R. WHITE, M.A., st. John's College, Cambridge. 
Head-Maéster_The Rev. R. W. GALLOP, M.A., Lincoln College, Oxford. 

This SCHOOL, so successful in preparing oy? the Universities, the Indian. Woolwich, and 
various Civil Service Examinations, for Professional and Commercial life, RE~-OPENS 
on January 31. Prospectuses and Honour ” Lists may be obtained on application to the 
oN B The Profits of the College are solely employed for the good of the Institution. 


—CHATHAM HOUSE, Ramsgate. An 
tenable for Two oF 20, FOUR EXTRA ANCE EXHI- 


City A for CHRISTMAS.—MORTLOCK’S, Oxford Street and 


Orchard Street. 
PpoOTreRy for CHRISTM AS.—MORTLOCK’S, Oxford Street 
Orchard Street. 
GLAss for —MORTLOCK’S, Oxford Street 
and Orchard Street. 


ART POTTERY.—MORTLOCK'S, Oxford Street 


WooLwis and ARMY DIRECT.—Rey. Dr. HUGHES 
rang. Cam.), who, with Twenty Years" experience, has passed 300 (2nd last Septaraher, 
for Woolwich, receives a few PUPILS expressly for the shove. Castlebar Court, Ealing, W. 
RMY, CONTROL, COOPER'S HILL, &c.—Mr. W. M. 
Sedbergh House, South-hill Park, Hampstead, N 


at ORCESTER PORCELAIN .—MORTLOCK’S, Oxford Street. 
and Orchard Street. 


NHE LARGEST SELECTION in EUROPE.—SERVICES 


ne every Description, from the least expensive. Discount on all Cash Payente, 

oom is specially arranged with small articles suitable for Complimentary Gifts. 

Sons MORTLOCK, Pottery Galleries; Sole Addresses, 203 & 204, Oxford Sereet, and a 
Orchard Street, Portman Square, We 
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